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DICHELL'S KOGRAPHIES. 


The Standard Series of America. 


CHARACTERISTICS: 
1. SIMPLICITY AND CLEARNESS OF TEXT. 


2. GRADUAL, CONSTANT ADVANCEMENT. 
3. CONCISE AND COMPLETE DEFINITIONS. 


4. ELEGANT AND ACCURATE MAPS. 
5. ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
6. ALWAYS “UP WITH THE TIMES.” 


> THE-COMMON: SCHOOL: COURSE 











OF THE SERIES COMPRISES: tntreduete SES: 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography. - -- - - .50 ‘30, 
Mitchell’ New Intermediate Geography, - - - 1.00 .70 


Mitchell’s New Physical Geography, - - - - - 1.12 .75 


>* RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


I. Mitchell’s New Primary Geography. 


1. The Maps have all been thoroughly revised with each edition printed. The changes in the Map o! 
Europe, caused by the Russo-Turkish war and the resulting Berlin treaty, those in the Map of Africa, caused 
by Stanley’s discoveries, and the necessary changes in the Maps of the United States, South America, and 
Asia, were all promptly made. 

2. Oneach Map of the Grand Divisions the area and population have been placed. 

3. We added fourteen pages of new matter (on Physical Geography,) with ten illustrations, anda new 
double-page Map of the World, carefully engraved expressiy for this work. and very handsome and com- 
plete. The new matter also includes two pages of valuable statistical tables. 

> -¢ 


II. Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 


t. The Maps have all been thoroughly revised with each edition printed. All necessary changes in the 
maps as above named were promptly made. 

a. On all the Maps there has been placed the area of each State or Country represented, thus saving 
too frequent reference to the statistical tables. 

3. On each Map of the Grand Divisions an outline of the State of Pennsylvania (area 46,000 square 
miles) has been engraved on the same sca/e as that of the map on which it is placed; thus the comparative 
sizes of different countries and correct ideas of the ac/ua/size of each are brought vividly before the pupil. 

4. On each Map of the Grand Divisions (and on most of those of the subdivisions) names of places of 
co ding latitudes on other divisions have been placed, with air-line distances from coast to coast. 

5. We added twelve pages of new matter (on Physical Geography), with twelve illustrations, and a 
handsome double-page copper-plate Map of the Globe, showing its continents, islands, mountains, plains, 

and ocean-currents. 

THE PUBLISHERS take this opportunity to express their thanks to the teachers and other friends o! 
education for the liberal patronage accorded to the series. They will continually endeavor to maintain the 
high position which the series has attained, as the 


Standard Geographical Series of America. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL AT ST. LOUIS. 


NEW 


FRIEND has sent us a Prospectus of 
A the ‘* Manual Training School’ of the 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Its objects are stated to be ‘* Instruction in 
Mathematics, Drawing, and the English 
branches of a High School course, and in- 
struction and practice in the use of Tools.” 
The tool instruction will include Carpentry, 
Wood-Turning, Pattern- making ; Iron Clipp- 
ing and Filing; Forge Work, Brazing and 
Soldering, and the use of Machine Shop 
Tools. The working hours of the students | 
will be divided as nearly as possible betweén 
mental and manual labor. 
3elow we give full extracts concerning this 
new movement in the west. Our own State 
has had similar projects under consideration | 
for years, but at last we have allowed our- | 
selves to be outstripped by the more pro- 
gressive people across the Mississippi. 





ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL. 


The Manual Training School owes its ex- 
istence to the conviction, on the part of its 
founders, that the interests of St. Louis de- 
mand for young men a system of education 
which shall fit them for the actual duties of 
life, in a more direct and positive manner 
than is done in the ordinary American school. 


MOVEMENT IN 





St. Louis already has large manufacturing 


THE WEST. 


in manufacturing establishments as superin - 
tendent$, as foremen, and as skilled work- 
men. ‘The youth of to-day are to be the men 
of the next generation. It is important that 
we keep their probable life-work in view in 
providing for their education, Excellent as 
are our established schools, both public and 
private, it must be admitted that they still 
ieave something to be desired ; they do not, 
and probably they can not, cover the whole 
ground. 

This conviction of the incompleteness of 
present means and methods of education has 
found utterance in many ways. Some of the 
best friends of education have expressed 
themselves in strong and suggestive language. 
All such agree in the conclusion that the 
main deficiency is in the direction of manual 
education. 

Hence, as has so often been said, nearly all 
our skilled workmen are imported. Our 
best machinists, miners, weavers, watch- 
makers, iron workers, draughtsmen and arti- 
sans of every description, come from abroad; 
and this is not because our native-born are 
deficient in natural tact or ability, nor be- 
cause they are in point of fact above and 
beyond such occupations, but because they 
are without suitable means and opportunities 
for getting the proper training 

About two years ago the Legislature of the 





as well as commercial interests, and we al 
expect to see these interests greatly increase. | 
We see in the future an increasing prea | 


for thoroughly trained men to take positions 


State of New Jersey appointed a commssion 
to investigate and report on the course the 
State ought to take in the interest of the 
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higher order cf manufactures. The com- 
mission consisted of Messrs. Samuel E. Brown, 
Thomas N. Dale, and Prof. Robert H. 
Thurston, who acted as secretary and com 
piled the report. In their report of 1878, 
the commission strongly advocated the estab- 
lishment of trade schools (7. ¢., Manual ‘Train- 
ing Schools) in which should be practically 
taught the essential principles which underlie 
the industries. By such a course alone, they 
argue, can we, as a manufacturing people, 
hope to compete successfully with the work- 
men and manufacturers of Europe. 

The arguments of the commission apply as 
forcibly in St. Louis as in New Jersey. 

There is doubtless much to be learned in 
the organization and administration of a 
Manual Training School on American soil; 
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are not long, nor are they unnecessarily re- 
peated. In this school, whatever may be the 
social standing or importance of the fathers, 
the sons will go together to the same work, 
and be tested physically as well as intellectu- 
ally by the same standards. The result in the 
past has been, and in the future it will con 
tinue to be, a truer estimate of laboring and 
marufacturing people, and a sounder judg- 
ment on all social problems. If the Manual 
Training School should do nothing else, it 
will still justify all efforts in its behalf if it 
helps in the solution of the difficulties between 


| labor and capital. 


but its value to a manufacturing community | 


has been demonstrated beyond question, and 
its essential features have been clearly deter- 
mined. It is believed that, to all students, 
without regard to plans for the future, the 
value of the training which can be got in 


shop-work, spending only from four to twelve | 
hours per week, is abundantly sufficient to | 
| be about equally divided between mental and 


justify the expense of materials, tools, and 
expert teachers 

It is very well understood that many stu- 
dents cannot wisely undertake the full course 
of intellectual study now laid down for the 
regular classes of the college or polytechnic 
school It occasionally happens that students 
who have special aptitudes in certain direc- 
tions, find great difficulty in mastering sub- 
jects in other directions. 
often the best course to yield to natural 
tastes, and to assist the student in finding bis 
proper sphere of work and study. A 
cided aptitude for handicraft is not unfre- 
quently coupled with a strong aversion to, 
and unfitness for, abstract and theoretical in- 
vestigations. ‘There can be no doubt that in 
such cases more time should be spent in the 
shop, and less in the lecture and recitation 
room. 

One great object of the school will be to 
foster a higher appreciation of the value and 
dignity of intelligent labor, and the worth 
and respectability of laboring men. A boy 
who sees nothing in manual labor but mere 
brute force, despises both the labor and 
laborer. With the acquisition of skill in 
himself, comes the ability and the willingness 
to recognize skill in his fellows. When once 
he appreciates skill in handicraft, he regards 
the workman with sympathy and respect. 

In a Manual Training School, tool-work 
can never descend into drudgery. The tasks 


de- 


| manual 


COURSE OF STUDY, 


The experience of several years in our own 
workshops, the experience of many somewhat 
similar schools in this country and in Europe, 
and a careful consideration of the interests of 
St. Louis, enable us to sketch out with confi 
dence the proper curriculum of work and 
study for our pupils. 

As stated in the ordinance already given, 
the course of instruction will cover three 
years, and the school-time of the pupils will 


Neither intellectual nor 
physical labor will be carried to the extent of 
weariness. ‘The change from recitation to 
the shop, and from shop to study and recita- 
tion, will be agreeable and healthful, keeping 


exercises. 


| both mind and body fresh and vigorous. 


In such cases it is | 


will be thorough, but not extended. 


In mathematics the course of instruction 
Arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and plane trigo- 
nometry, will be studied in succession. ‘The 
application of these branches will be made in 


| book-keeping, mechanical drawing, physics, 


mechanics, and surveying. Some attention 
will be given to physical geography, and the 
principles of chemistry. ‘The English lan- 


| guage and literature will be carefully studied 


throughout the course. Every graduate of 
the school will have a fair command of the 
English language, whether in writing or 
speaking. History, practical and 
political economy, will each find a place on 
the programme, the treatment of each sub- 
ject being adapted to the capacity of the 


ethics, 


class. 

Special attention will be paid to drawing 
during the whole course. Drawing is the 
short-hand language of modern 
Careful drawings are to technically-educated 
people what pictures are to children. ‘They 
show at a glance what is not in the power of 
words to express. It is a universal language, 
and should be read and understood by all. 


science. 
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MANUAL EDUCATION. 


Thus far our course of study is familiar ; 
we come now to the manual training proper 
—to that feature which is to distinguish this 
school from those around it. How shall we 
train the hand to keep pace with the eye and 
the mind, and to fit it well for its future uses? 
During the last hundred years the world has 
made rapid strides in the invention and use 
of tools. We do nothing by the unaided 
hand ; everything is done by tools. 

Tool Instruction, then, is what is wanted ; 
instruction in the nature, theory and use of 
tools. ‘Thus shall we place within reach the 
key with which to unlock the mysteries of our 
busy shops and factories. 

3ut which are the tools whose use we are 
to teach? Before answering this question, it 
is to be observed that the apparently great 
variety in tools and mechanical processes 
arises from different combinations of very 
simple elements. ‘The number of hand-tools 


is small; one can easily count them on his | 


fingers. They are the axe, the saw, the plane, 
the hammer, the square, the chisel, and the 
file. ‘The study of a tool involves an exam- 
ination of its form and the theory of its action, 
as well as its actual use at the bench or forge. 
After the hand-tools, our pupils must become 
familiar with the typical machine tools which 
are chiefly employed in mechanical pursuits. 
A knowledge of materials and processes is 
as important as an acquintance with tools. 
Thus the making of patterns precedes the use 
of castings. The castings themselves are 
planed, bored, drilled and turned, by the use 
of special machine tools. 
steel are worked at the forge previously to 
being used in the machine-shop. Tempering, 
brazing and soldering occupy their appropri- 
ate places. 
AND 


SHOPS, TOOLS, METHODS 


The Carpenter Shop will be furnished with 
benches and tools for twenty workmen. Each | 
boy will have eight feet of bench-room, a | 
vise, and a set of common carpenter’s tools. 
The shop will contain a grindstone, two 
circular saws, a scroll saw, and a planing 


machine, for general use. ‘The students will 


early be taught to keep their tools in order. | 


The classes will be given a regular set of exer- 
cises, devised to cover all the principles of 
carpentry and joinery. The exercises in this 
shop will last about five school months. 

The Pattern Shop will have sixteen speed 
lathes of the best design, driven by steam. 
They will be fitted for all kinds of light wood- 
turning. There will be, besides the lathes, 








| trate certain processes, actt 
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a set of work benches, for the bench-work 
involved in pattern-making. The students 
will be taught in a series of graded lessons, 
devised to cover gradually the whole range 
of wood-turning. The peculiar construction 
of patterns for castings will be taught and ex- 
emplified. ‘The work of a moulder can be 
fully shown, even if no casting is done. 


} 


The 
exercises of this shop will cover about four 
months. 

The Blacksmith Shop will be fitted with 
ten forges, anvils, and full sets of tools. A 
class of ten students will be simultaneously 
taught the art of drawing, bending, up- 
setting, welding, and punching both iron and 
steel, and the making and tempering of steel 
tools. Soldering, brazing, etc., will be in- 
cluded in this course, which will cover about 
four months. 

The Machine Shop will contain the steam 
engine, the motor of all the shops; ten 
engine-lathes of the most approved pattern, 
suitable for turning, drilling, boring, and 


screw-cutting. One of the lathes will be 


| extra large, for the purpose of doing occa- 


sional work. A planer and an upright drill, 
for geheral work, will c»mplete the list 
large machines. Arouna the room will be 
arranged some twelve benches, fitted for 
twelve boys at bench-work, that is, chipping, 
filing, etc. ‘The exercises in this shop, both 
at the bench and with the 
through an entire school year. ‘They will 
be numerous and lly graded. ‘The 
drawing-room and the two recitation-rooms 
will be on the third floor. All the shops and 


of 


machines, will last 


logica 


| other rooms are spacious and amply lighted, 
Wrought-iron and | 


and care will be taken that they be well 
warmed and ventilated. ‘The location of the 
building, on the southwest corner of 18 

street and Washington avenue, is one of t 
best in the city, being high and healthful, 


NO ARTICLES MADE FOR SALE, 


Throughout the course of shop-work, in 
addition to the abstract exercises, which are 
designed to give certain practices and illus- 
ial tools, or parts 
of tools needed, either in the shop or in the 
laboratories of the University, will from time 
to time be made, as the classes become fitted 
for such practical work. Aside from these, 
however, the products of the shops are not 
intended to have any commercial value; in 
other words, the shops will not manufacture 
for the market. Whatever may be the ad- 
vantages of making things which are to be 
subject to the tests of trade, we think that in 
this case the objections outweigh them. 

In the first place, the management of this 
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school does not propose that its shops shall | 


enter into competition with manufacturing 
establishments. Proprietors of machine shops 
and factories need not look upon this insti- 
tution as a rival. 

In the next place, the scope of a single 
trade is too narrow for educational purposes. 
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Our manual education should be as broad | 
and liberal as our intellectual. A shop which 
manufactures for the market, and expects a | 
revenue from the sale of its products, is 
necessarily confined to salable work, and a 
systematic and progressive series of lessons is 
impossible. If the object of the shop is edu- 
cation, a student should be allowed to dis- 
continue any task or process the moment he | 
has learned to do it well. If the shop were 
intended to make money, the students would 
be kept at work on what they could do best, | 
at the expense of breadth and versatility. 

It is claimed that students take more inter- | 
est in working upon something which, when 
finished, has intrinsic value, than they do in 
abstract exercises. This is quite possible, 
and proper use should be made of this fact; | 
but if all education were limited to such prac- | 
tical examples, our schools would be useless. 
The idea of a school is that pupils are to be 
graded and taught in classes ; the result aimed | 
at being, not at all the objective product or 
finished work, but the intellectual and physical 
growth which comes from the exercise. Of 
what use is the elaborate solution in Algebra, 
the minute drawing, or the faithful transla- 
tion, after it is well done? Do we not erase 
the one, and burn the other, with the clear 
conviction that the only thing of value was 
the discipline, and that that is indestructible? 

Now, we proceed in manual education on 
precisely the same plan. We abstract all the 
mechanical processes and manual arts and 
typical tools of the trades and occupations of 
men, arrange a systematic course of instruc- 
tion in the same, and then incorporate it into 
our system of education? ‘Thus, without | 
teaching any one trade, we teach the essential 
mechanical principles of all. 





MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS COMPARED WITH | 


ORDINARY SHOPS. 

These two paragraphs are from the New 
Jersey report, to which reference has already 
been made : 

Experience has shown these systematically and in- | 
telligently conducted schools to be far more efficient 
means of education and training for the workmen | 
than even the best managed mill. The impossibility 


of giving methodical instruction in all matters of de- 
tail, or of accommodating the time and the move. | 
m ents of the instructor to the capacity and progress of 


, 
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the learner; the jealousy and the unaccommodating 
spirit of overseers and managers; and the utter impos. 
sibility of permitting the financial results of commer- 
cial work to be affected by the interests or the blun. 
ders of the novice, combine to preclude, absolutely, 
all effective tuition in the mill. 

Again, the mill is the more successful, commer- 
cially, as it confines itself the more strictly to a par- 
ticular grade or a special class of goods, for the pro- 
duction of which it is best fitted, and as it confines the 
operatives each to a certain department, and to a sin- 
gle and never changed kind of work; it is thus im- 


possible to reconcile the interests of the learner, who 


must seek a knowledge of all departments and of 
every operation, with those of the mill-owner, who is 
most prosperous when each individual is confined to 
the task for which he or she is best fitted. 


This extract is inserted for the purpose of 
meeting the objection, which has been often 
made, that, after all, the shop of the manu- 


| facturer is the best place for a young man to 


learn the use of tools. Abundant testimony 
proves that the objection is not sound. In 
the shop of a manufacturer one readily learns 
the details of the business; but in an instruc- 
tion shop, where the only duty of the expert 
teacher is fo ¢each, the pupil learns to be a 
good workman much quicker than in an or- 
dinary shop; and not only does he make 
more rapid progress in the right direction, 
but he is saved from falling into clumsy habits 
and methods of work. Too often is the or- 


|dinary apprentice left to find out the right 


way by personal hard experience, as though 
he could not profit by the experience of 
others. 

The practical value of school-shop instruc- 
tion has been shown in countless instances. 
Thousands and thousands of the skilled work- 
men, engineers, foremen, and manufacturers 
now in France and Germany, got their tool 
education and their intellectual training sim- 
ultaneously in a Manual Training School. 

Almost without exception the graduates of 
the school of ‘‘Arts and Trades,’ and the 
‘Apprentice School,” both in the city of 
Paris, readily find and fill positions as skilled 
workmen, from which, as soon as they have 
learned the special requirements of a particu- 


|lar trade or occupation, they rapidly rise 


to places of trust and responsibility. The 


| ordinary shop-trained workman is not a 


draughtsman, and has little knowledge of 
either mathematics or physics, and no skill 
or finish at either writing or speaking. Only 


| those endowed with remarkable intellectual 
| power rise above the plane of a good 


mechanic. 

Professor Thompson, the principal of the 
Worcester Free Industrial Institute (a school 
admirably equipped with shop and tool facil- 
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ities) says that it is confidently expected that | other springs to his feet and enlarges upon 
‘the graduates in the department of me-| that mooted subject, ‘‘ pupils assisting one 


chanics will be as skillful mechanics as or- 
dinary apprentices who have served three 
years in a shop, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a solid education.”” This expecta- 
tion seems to be well founded. An exam- 
ination of the record of 1878 shows that 
out of the seventy-four men who had gradu- 
ated in mechanics in the first seven classes, at 
that time, nine were employed as journey- 
men machinists ; twenty-three were engaged 
as superintendents, foremen, draughtsmen, or 
proprietors of manufacturing establishments ; 
five were mechanical or civil engineers ; two 


were farmers; eight were teachers, generally | 
of drawing, and twenty-seven were of miscel- | 


laneous or unknown occupations. Hence, 
at least fifty-three per cent. were either en- 
gaged in manual labor, or they had, through 
their superior training, won positions where 
they were directing the labor of others. 








So far as we can judge from the brief ex- | 


perience of the workshops of Washington 
University, shop-work, when properly man- 
aged, results in the acquisition in a very short 
time of a high degree of skill, and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent liking for mechani- 
cal pursuits. Whatever may be the final oc- 
cupation of individual cases, we may be sure 
that the legitimate result of this school will be 
that an increased number of young men will 
be led into mechanical pursuits; and that 
many of them will look back to this school as 
the institution which helped them to be doth 
willing and able to work. 


<— 


A VOICE FROM THE PUPIL’S 
CORNER.* 


OR some time past it has been our por- 
tion, upon days of institute in our | 
school, to listen to the deliberations of half a | 
score of dignified, awe-inspiring school teach- 


ers. The pupils have, at times, been invited 
to participate, but were not disposed to make 
an off-hand defence. Yet, can you imagine 
our feelings as we behold our privileges 
swept swiftly and surely beyond us? It is 
not the refractory juveniles that suffer, but 
those who wish to do right. 

Wondering, we listen as one teacher zeal- 
ously denounces a talent which is very com- 
monly developed in American juveniles—an 
indulgence which some older persons would 
very reluctantly relinquish—whispering. An- 


* Read at a Teachers’ Institute by a pupil in an 
Indiana county public school. 


| 








another,” and then with commendable 
thoughtfulness, resigns the floor to a third, 
who gravely expresses the opinion that 
‘teachers should not be too ready to offer 
assistance ; pupils should learn self-reliance.” 
The next man rises and ventilates his ideas 
upon ‘‘asking permission.’’ His successor 
doesn’t ‘‘ believe in having rules; they tram- 
mel the pupils. Just tell them to be good.”’ 
Scearcely is he seated when another takes the 
floor and fluently proclaims ‘the absolute 
necessity of enforcing strict obedience.” A 
seventh announces the fact that ‘* pupils 
should honor and respect their teacher.” 
Number eight, that ‘all should be prompt, 
always on hand at nine o’clock.”’ The ninth 
man tells them that they ‘‘ may all some day 
be presidents, senators, writers, statesmen, or 
almost anything they wish.’’ The tenth closes 
the scene with an oration worthy of a Demos. 
thenes. Heretofore, we have only heard in 
silence ; but now that we are granted a voice, 
respected teachers, hearken to a pupil’s view 
of the case. 

With reference to the first named topic 
‘‘ whispering,” let me ask, ‘‘Is there any 
teacher present who has ever succeeded in 
entirely suppressing this indulgence? or who 
has ever invented any process of punishment 
or reward which has resulted in effectually 
curing the pupils of breathing a whispered 
word, or even of engaging in little quiet chats 
when he is not looking?’ If so, let him 
step forward. He will be a walking wonder. 

We know how one teacher did very nearly 
suppress whispering. He plainly informed 
the pupils that it was not his intention to 
inflict any punishment for whispering, as it 
was sometimes necessary for them to exchange 
a few words ; but if they abused the privilege 
he would be obliged to withhold it. The re- 
sult was, those pupils did not have to bind 
themselves into a secret organization, with 
passwords, signs and grips. They would as 
soon say their ‘‘say’’ with their teacher ]ook- 
ing at them as when he was off, like you, in 
blissful ignorance of the affair. Some of you 
think you have suppressed it—that your pu- 
pils do not whisper. We know how it is. 
We know what a set of lively juveniles do in 
a position of this kind. But we are not going 
to tell! Pupils, with all their faults, are sel- 
dom guilty of giving ‘‘ state’s evidence.”’ 

But now to the subject before us: To posi- 
tively forbid your pupils-to whisper is either 
to confirm in them any tendency to tell false- 
hoods, or, in case your requirements are 
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obeyed, to throw yourself fairly open to the 
charge of injustice and cruelty. A little 
innocent may, either in forgetfulness or neces- 
sity, whisper a few words in the ear of a com- 
panion or of an elder sister. The teacher 
makes inquigies. ‘The child hesitates. To 
confess is to be punished, to deny is to be 
guilty of lying. In fear and perplexity it 
bursts into tears. A sister dares not interfere 
to comfort or explain. ‘The teacher either 
harshly bids the child cease crying, or else 
tries in an entirely wrong way to administer 
comfort; but in either case the arrow is driven 
deeper into the little trembling heart. Now, 
is this a sublime illustration of man’s dignity 
as lord of creation, or is it a ridiculous farce ? 

Some, again, give the little ones privilege 
to whisper, but sternly refuse the liberty to 
others. So, if a little innocent makes some 
request or inquiry of one to whose care she 


is entrusted, no answer can be returned un- 


less by waiting until the teacher turns away, 
and thus give the.child a lesson in that 
branch, which, as a pupil, it must sooner or 
later practice—I mean dece??. 


Teachers, will some of yo: answer this | 
question asked by a dear little six-year-old, | 
| so far through rain and mud just for the sake 


who had been carefully instructed with regard 
to being trustworthy and truthful: ‘Sister, 
what is the reason that when I ask you.at 
school how to pronounce a hard word, you 


never seem to hear me, or else you keep me | 


waiting so long? Do you wait for the teacher 


to look away? And, then, sometimes you | 
say it so quickly that I cannot understand it. | 


I do wish that after this you would tell me 
‘nice.’ I don’t like to go out to recite with- 
out knowing my lesson; the teacher scolds, 
and it hurts me so,I just have tocry; indeed 
I can’t help it.”’ 

The next point is, ‘‘ pupils assisting one 
another.”’ This is even nearer our hearts than 
the whispering. Teachers, do you know what 
you do when you sternly, or at least firmly 
and unconditionally, forbid any pupil to 
assist another? An illustration: A little 
child is sent to school for the first time. She 
is overjoyed at the prospect of having good 


lessons and a kind teacher. But the rule is | 


that pupils shall not render mutual assistance. 
The child has always been accustomed to 
having the assistance of another, and this new 
way troubles her. When her class is called 
she takes her place without the whispered 
word of encouragement she so craved and 
needed. In her timid confusion, she mis- 


spells a word; others have missed quite a | 
number; so the class is reprimanded, and | 
the little one, being extremely sensitive, takes ! 








this to herself. Her lip quivers, her eyes fill 
with tears, and she turns an imploring look 
upon the sister, who alone knows how that 
child-heart throbs with pain. This is no 
fancy picture. It is from real life. And now 
again I appeal to you, What kind of hearts 
do you think we have, if we do not feel at 
least a sisterly interest in these little ones 
entrusted to our care? Five minutes’ assist- 
ance would have sent that child to her class 
with a light heart and a well-prepared lesson. 
A sister or an acquaintance can do more in 
one week toward establishing desirable traits 
in the character of a little tyro, than can a 
strange teacher in months. What does a six- 
year-old child know of school-room pro- 
priety? But a sister can soon impart the 
elements ; and, if the teacher did not have to 
be continually manifesting his authority in 
trifles, the child would feel a more genuine 
respect for. him, and would learn to regard 
his esteem as something worth having. 
Again, among older pupils how often has 
a little timely suggestion from one pupil been 
instrumental in dispelling clouds of doubt 
from the mind of another. What are these 
institutes for? Why do you teachers travel 


of talking over your grievances and obtaining 
advice from one another? What do you 
need of advice? Why don’t you go off into 
some quiet corner and hunt advice out of 
your own brains? You might study it all 
out in the time you spend on the road hither, 
and then you would ‘‘be your own man.” 
Or, if you cannot possibly find it out for 
yourself, ask the County Superintendent. 
He can tell you, but pray, do forbear to thus 
‘**rnake machines of each other.’”” How would 
you feel, teacher, if when you ask a fellow- 
laborer something that he could easily tell 
you, he should make you some such reply as 
you tell us, your pupils, to make to each 
other upon such occasions. 

Show me a boy who is wholly wrapped up 
in his own tasks, caring nothing for the trials 
of another; who feels no pain for another’s 


| failure, no joy at another’s triumph; and in 


twenty years, if that boy is alive, I will show 
you a selfish, hard-hearted man. You sur- 


|'round us with mottoes such as “Strive to 


please,’’ ‘‘ Our life is what we make it,’’ ‘‘ Be 
kind to one another,’’ ‘‘ Do as you would be 
done by,’’ ‘‘No one was made to live to 
himself,’’ and then expect us to turn from 
these, and look with indifference upon a com- 
panion who is troubled over a task which is 
plain and clear to us. What kind of conscience 
would we have at the end of a term? 
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You think the teacher is the proper person 
to ask? Very true. So the pupil goes to 
him. He takes the book and begins, insert- 
ing, every now and then, a word which, so 
far as the pupil’s knowledge goes, might as 
well be Greek. He goes carefully into de- 
tails, and then with an approving conscience 
inquires if it is plain ‘‘now.”’ Meanwhile, 
the pupil standing there has had this the 
chief thought in her mind, ‘‘ What will he 
think of me if I don’t understand ?”” And you 
will all admit this is just the feeling to pre- 
vent its being understood. Confused at the 
thought of displaying ignorance, the young 
student answers hurriedly, ‘<I think I under- 
stand ;’’ and then, how gladly, turns away. 

Breathing once more the air of freedom, 
she begins reviewing the task; but it is soon 
evident to her mind that the accurate expla- 
nation has been anything but satisfactory. 
‘‘Let’s see! He said to go exactly by the 
rule, ‘ Resolve the number into its prime fac- 
tors.’ ‘Resolve.’ I don’t understand the 
word in that connection ; and how did he get 
this fraction, four-thirds ? It is three-fourths 
in the book. He said ‘invert and multiply.’ 
‘Invert!’ I wish I knew what that means. 
The book doesn’t tell, and neither did the 
teacher. He subtracted this great number, 
and added that; but where? Oh, I don’t 
understand it at all—and my class comes first ! 
I can’t go back and tell him I don’t, for he 
will think me so dull, after he has worked it 
out and explained it once. Oh, dear!’’ The 
young head drops lower, the tears will come. 

A playmate approaches and _ inquires, 
‘‘What is the trouble ?’’- Here is an eguad/, 
one who yet feels a pupil’s trials, and under- 
stands how it goes, asking a dignified teacher 
for advice ; and to her the perplexed one can 
tell her difficulties without fear or reserve. 
In a few moments the two are cheerfully re- 
viewing the lesson. How simple—<‘ invert’’ 
means just to turn it upside down, and fac- 
toring is as easy as she could wish. 

Teacher, suppose that young companion 
had remained among her light-hearted play- 
mates, regardless of this one. In which way, 
think you, does she come nearer to fulfilling 
the divine command, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.”” Perhaps you think I am using 
strong terms; but you do not know, unless 
from personal experience, how deeply humil- 
jating it is toa sensitive pupil to return a 
second time to ask advice of a dignified 
stranger, who knows so much, and seems in 
clined to be amused at the simplicity of the 
question. 


And in geography also: Sometimes a 
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a pupil will search for fifteen minutes for one 
particular city, lake or river, and then at last 
finds that it is not marked on the map. Now 
under the ‘‘ self reliance ’’ administration the 
companion who sits by her side must go 
through the same process and discover for 
herself that it isnot marked ; and there before 
these two pupils hangs the appropriate motto, 
‘¢ Lost time is never found again!’’ Often 
we have known instances where one pupil 
would use a magnifying-glass to discover the 
hiding-place of a modest little town or lake ; 
and teacher and fellow-pupils depended upon 
that one. Now, we really could not have 
been surprised if he had refused to tell it, to 
at least the one who should know for himself. 

Look, too, at the names to be 
pronounced in geography. Is it any wonder 
we do at times feel anxious to compare notes, 
and obtain for these ludicrous names as seri- 
ous and sensible a pronunciation as possible ? 
And, with ref the volcano ‘‘ Popo- 


some of 


reference to 


catapetl,’’ if you overheard a juvenile gravely 
pronounce it ‘‘ Poke-a-cat-in-a 
you felt any interest in that chi 
not wish to correct the error | 


be made ‘instrumental in disturbing the 
| 


pillow,” and 

d, would you 
efore it should 
grav- 


] 
i 


ity of a peaceful district schoo 

This question of pupils rendering mutual 
assistance has of late been so agitated that in 
some schools two sisters are scarcely per- 
mitted to study from the same book, lest, in 
their sisterly ignorance, they should compare 
methods and choose the better when peda- 
gogue discipline would fain compel them to 
be ‘‘ self-reliant.” 

Another point, ‘‘ Teachers should not be 
too ready to render assistance.’’ And let me 
ask, have any of you any idea how a pupil 
shrinks from asking advice of a dignified, 
formal teacher who is continually quoting the 
good advice, ‘‘ Be self-reliant.” We all 
know that it is hard enough to approach any 
of them; but oh, spare us from one of these 
cold, self-contained icebergs! If some are 
given to taking advantage of a teacher’s read- 
iness to assist, please don’t make the innocent 
suffer. As for ‘‘ asking permission,’’ unless 
you are convinced that your pupils are half 
heathen, don’t bind them hand and foot, and 
question every movement of the purpose of 
which you are not made fully cognizant. 
Recognize the fact that we have been taught 
something at home. 

Teachers, you do not reflect to what serious 
inconvenience you put your pupils by such 
strictness. We are at times almost compelled 
to violate these rules. As a pupil, I have 
often witnessed scenes like the following : 
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A pupil is about to study a lesson, when he 
- discovers that his book is some distance away 
—just where the teacher laid it down after 
using it That worthy is now at the black- 
board, busily working a difficult problem, and 
politeness whispers, ‘‘ Do not interrupt him.”’ 
So the boy raises his hand and waits until his 
patience gives way. It does seem as if a 
teacher never keeps his eyes off a pupil so 
long as when his attention is really wanted. 
Presently he turns and casts a hasty glance 
over the school, just to see if anybody is 
whispering or making faces, but never spies 
the meek petitioner, who is verily becoming 
of another temper than that of meekness. 
School-boys know what comes of having 
poor recitations, so our hero means to get 
that book. With his eyes fixed on the teacher, 
he leans forward to the next lad and breathes 
in his ear, ‘‘ Give me that book.”’ 

The boy addressed casts about, darts a 
glance at the teacher, and slides a little nearer 
the book, flushes crimson; looks again at the 
teacher, takes another slide, then another 
stare, and quick as thought snatches the book, 
bestows another glance upon the party at the 
blackboard, and then begins the homeward 
slide. When half-way, he is obliged to study 
for a few moments, while the teacher casts 
‘fone long, lingering look behind.’’ This 
Mean- 


peril over, he again ‘‘ presses on.”’ 
while boy number one is getting restless, and 
as his neighbor approaches he slides forward 


to meet him. Boy number two lowers the 
book slowly, slyly at the end of the seat, and 
with one prolonged stare at the teacher the 
other clutches at it convulsively. It is his at 
last! Fain would he clasp it to his heart, 
but as such demonstrations of affection are 
not commonly displayed by American juven- 
iles, the teacher might be constrained to make 
inquiries, so he forbears and vainly tries to 
recover the time he has lost. A timid child 
will sit shivering for hours rather than call 
attention to himself. Any child shrinks from 
calling the attention of teacher and school to 
his own peculiar wants and necessities. _ Is it 
right to compel him to do so? 

The next man advocates the “no rule’’ sys- 
tem. Oh, teachers, out of sympathy for hu- 
manity in general, and your pupils in par- 
ticular,do give us some rules. An illustration : 
The pupils appear on the first day of school, 
a large number of them anxious to gain the 
esteem of the new teacher. But they are in 
formed that there are to be no-rules except 
the very indefinite, ‘‘Be good,’’ or ‘‘ Do 
right.’’ So they set themselves about being 
*«good’’ according to the standard of virtue 
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established during the previous administra- 
tion. Now imagine the consternation of a 
well behaved, orderly boy, upon being sud- 
denly jerked out upon the floor to answer for 
an offence, which in the innocence of his. heart, 
he never dreamed to be an offence; an 
action which under the last preceptor was 
harmless, and perhaps encouraged. ‘There he 
stands disgraced; and he did want to be 
good—if he had only known how ! 

How would a nation, our own United 
States, for instance, regard such logic as this 
in government affairs? Suppose our rulers 
were to do away with all laws, saying that the 
people could not remember them anyway, 
and just request them to be good ; and then 
themselves prepare a code of laws which 
should take effect with a precision somewhat 
resembling that of Western lynch Taw. 

And now comes the next man, insisting 
that ‘* Teachers should enforce strict obedi- 
ence.’’ Obedience to what? We will gladly 
obey any reasonable requirements, but they 
must first be clearly stated tous. We cannot 
promise obedience to those rules which the 
teacher inscribes on the fly-leaf of his pocket 
diary. 

Again, we are reminded that ‘pupils 
should honor and respect their teacher.’’ 
Most certainly. No pupil should persist in 
wilful disrespect of his teacher or disregard of 
hiscommands. Nor should he presume upon 
that familiarity which would be well and 
proper did they stand in any other relation 
to each other than that of teacher and pupil. 
But it is in a teacher’s power to win the re- 
spect, as well as the esteem, of all his pupils, 
and it is also possible for him to forfeit it be- 
yond all reclaim. 

As to *‘ punctuality :”’ It is certainly a very 
desirable trait. But please remember how 
widely scattered are the homes embraced in 
a school district. Some of the children live, 
as is were, in the shadow of the school-house. 
Others are from one to two miles distant. 
Some have little or no work to do before 
starting; others are busy all morning ; while 
some have entire charge of household affairs. 
All these duties must be neatly performed be- 
fore they set out for the school-room ; and 
what wonder that they are so often late? We 
must commend them for coming at all. 
Again, I never knew two time-pieces in a 
neighborhood to be of the same mind ; and 
the teacher’s is invariably different from all 
others. 

As to ‘‘ the position we shall hold in after 
life,’’ entirely too much importance is attached 
to this dream of future fame. It conveys the 
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idea that there is little happiness, little noble 
and useful, on this side of the presidential 
chair or the halls of congress. Now, asa 
class, are presidents and statesmen happy ? 
Are they not made the subjects of party feuds 
and angry strifes? Their character is assailed, 
their integrity questioned. All their actions, 
whether official, judicial or social, are criti- 
cised by the capricious multitude. At one 
moment they may be borne aloft on the 
swelling tide of popularity, at the next dashed 
from their high position and almost spurned 
from the society of their fellow-creatures. 
Isn’t that a glorious prospect for a light- 
hearted schoolboy ? Why not encourage him 
to look forward to becoming an honest, intel- 
ligent, noble-hearted man? Why place po- 
sition or wealth above a pure heart and a 
noble character? But, by all means, let the 
juvenile be encouraged, not flattered. There 
is such thing as truthful, straightforward, hon- 
est encouragement, and this the young mind 
craves. 

As to ‘* reproof.’’ Is it not better to err in 
speaking too gently than in being too harsh ? 
How often has a pupil, dull, awkward, hard- 
ened as he may seem, longed for a kind, gen- 
tle word ; not simply in the course of lessons, 
but aside—a word that is meant just for him 
alone, not as a pupil, an waderling, but as 
a friend, whose welfare you really desire to 
promote. And the sensitive—ah, you do 
not know how sensitive some children are! 
A hasty reproof almost crushes them. A re- 
proachful word, or even a grave look, leaves 
a sting which nothing but time can heal. For 
these two classes we ask the especial forbear- 
ance of teachers—the sensitive and the neg- 
lected. You never will regret the gentle 
tone you use in addressing them, and may 
perhaps never, until in eternity, know the re- 
ward that is yours. 

To secure the highest degree of success it 
is necessary to study the dispositions of your 
pupils. ‘To treat the timid with reserve and 
formality utterly unnerves and discourages 
them. The dull require constant encourage- 
ment and assistance, but how nobly do they 
oftentimes requite the attention. 

Undue strictness divides a school into two 
factions. Some of the pupils, feeling the re- 
quirements to be unreasonable and the rules 
unjust, learn to disregard both and do pretty 
nearly as they please. The others, including 
the more conscientious portion of the school, 
scrupulously endeavor to obey, and are put to 
the most serious inconvenience thereby; be- 
cause the direct tendency of these rules is to 
impose unjust restraint upon the well-behaved 
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just for fear the other kind will get a chance 
to act badly. The idea is that if pupils are * 
given liberty some will abuse it; and so they 
will. Is any privilege granted in these United 
States which is not abused by some? But 
yet, the authorities have never been known 
to advocate universal imprisonment to pre- 
vent misconduct. 

Can you, as teachers, imagine the pleasure 
of going to a school where every one is made 
to feel just natural? where rightful privileges 
are granted, and not the wse, but the aduse 
of them is punished? where the pupils are 
made to regard their own personal honor too 
highly to engage in little disgraceful tricks 
when the teacher is not watching? That 
such may soon be the character of every 
school, is the sincere desire of at least one 
pupil. 


_ > - 


[COUNTY ESSAYS.—CHESTER. ] 


THE TEACHER, THE TEXT-BOOK. 
LIZZIE F. DARLINGTON. 
A JUDGE, said Sir Francis Bacon, ought 
[-\ to be more advised than confident. 
Truth shall not be sacrificed when we assert 
that school teachers are more advised than 
confident. We assemble annually at these 
valuable institutes, renew and repeat the good 
words of counsel, meeting an occasional new 
thought, and venturing now and then upon a 
new system. Having been intelligent listen- 
ers, it behooves us to return to our work with 
increased confidence. But as beefsteak and 
oatmeal make muscle only by assimilation, so 
the thought, theories, plans and systems here 
unfolded become ours only as we unite 
them with our purposes and our activities. 
One may see to-day the gold and crimson 
leaves which skirt our Brandywine, beauti- 
fully shadowed in its waters. These transient 
shadows lend neither taste, motion, nor per- 
manent color to the stream, since such fleet- 
ing pictures of beauty are not incorporated 
by it.. Advice, however good, however beau- 
tiful, is only supplementary and evanescent 
as the autumnal tints reflected in the water, 
unless our future teaching shall bear its im- 
press. While it is needful to have faith in 
the silvery lining of our profession, while it 
may be proper and appropriate that we should 
register for ourselves its glories and victories, 
it is very evident to all who are wide awake 
and vigilant friends of education, that we 
teachers, even.of Chester county, have not 
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(as was wittingly said of Napoleon in war), | In the theatre at Athens, when the words of 


rendered in our profession all future fame im- 
possible. 

We should therefore welcome with our best 
attention any suggestions or methods of in- 
struction that lead to the safest, surest and 
most direct results, and zealously seek to ap- 
propriate practically all the elements consti- 
tuting a confident teacher. A colonel at the 
head of a retreating regiment, a physician 
amid suffering and danger, a politician weav- 
ing the intrigues of a nominating convention, 
does not more need an armor of confidence 
than many a teacher solving her difficult 
daily problem of brain, temper and muscle. 
Perchance to-morrow morn I leave the quiet 
farm-house where I board, basket on arm, and 
walk to the rural school house; fallen chest- 
nut burrs cover the road-side bank, on which 
the plain but comfortable building stands, 


their velvet linings have long since yielded | 
work of education. 


the crisp nut to the joyful school boy; bent 
stalks of Golden Rod, browned by October 


Aéschylus, ‘‘To be and not to seem was that 
man’s maxim,’’ were pronounced all eyes 
were turned to Aristides; in him was the 
maxim verified—the mystic charm which 
shall reveal to us the coming teacher, and 
shall make her justly the cynosure of all eyes 
in her real fondness for and faith in her 
work ; for out of the fullness of the heart, as 
well as the fertility of brain, does the rich- 
ness of instruction flow. We have outgrown 


| the village school-master, so graphically pic- 


tured by Goldsmith—we are beyond the 
eight-square school-house with its rude, un- 


| comfortable desks and benches —the fine print 


and unembellished text-book are supplanted 
—education is more cheerful in all its associ- 
ations; but Directors, you have not wholly 
outgrown the unwise custom of putting at the 
teacher’s desk, sometimes from policy, often 
from indifference, a mere machine to do the 
Permit me to say to you 


| conscientiously, if you value good work, if 


frosts, line my crooked pathway to the door | 


—anon the brassy key turns in my hand, and 
I enter. Certificated by the Superintendent, 
appointed by Directors I take the teacher’s 
chair; in come the rosy children straying 


you value the reputation of the public school 
and treasure its influence, never give your 


_schools to those who do not love their pro- 


across fields, flocking down the roads, some | 


eager, some reluctant, all twigs to bend, and 
when bent, just so to be inclined. How shall 


I enter upon the day’s work, as did Paul into | 


Rome, with all confidence? 
seems to me I must love teaching. A real 
teacher is commissioned, not by a diploma 


First of all, it | 


from any Superintendent, which may have | 


} 


been wisely and properly acquired, but by 


that Divine hand which has commissioned all | 


the world’s benefactors. 
intellectual capacity that is a sure criterion of 
success, neither is it energy alone, much less 
an amiable disposition or beauty, though each 
of these things might be considered a valu- 
able aid. 

As was said of a learned class formerly, 
‘Integrity was their portion and their proper 
virtue,’”’ so might we aptly say of all good 
teachers, a native love for it is their portion 
and their proper virtue. We should there- 
fore wish to exclude from fraternal fellowship 


It is not superior | 


| alone held power and royalty. 


all who do not love the work of teaching. If 
we are to have an honored profession, we must | 


have it exclusive, not in the fashionable sense 
of the word, but exclusive in the sense that it 
is exclusively for those who enjoy it. When 
we look over our school-rooms, over these 
institutes, over any assembly of young people, 
upon whose heads shall we lay our hands and 
with certainty say, ‘‘ Thou art,the teacher?” 


fession, though their certificates smile all over 
with ones, and framed diplomas hang over 
their door-ways. 

After reading the report of Superintendent 
Harvey, giving the very small number of poor 
school-houses and those illy supplied with ap- 
paratus, it must be evident that where Ches- 
ter county falls short of thorough, free in- 
struction to her children, the fault must be 
chiefly attributable to lack of zeal in her 
teachers. A second essential to confidence 
is knowledge. ‘The fuller the education, the 
more genial the influences about us to develop 
our better nature, the greater must be our 
fitness. Zeno declared that the wise man 
It is quite 
sure, to instruct well, one must have more 
knowledge than the pupil, not only in the 
particular branch under consideration ; but 
by a larger knowledge of many subjects the 
teacher may centralize facts and elaborate the 
text. A man who only knows geography 
must be a genius to teach geography success- 
fully. 

If we wish an exact pupil in reading, we 
may resort to a phonograph; but if we aim to 
teach how to read intelligently, all the world 


| of letters may become tributary to the stu- 


dent’s mind. There is a flavor about fresh 
knowledge, or old knowledge revived in the 
memory, that is very palatable to the pupil. 
You have learned United States history a few 
years or months ago, but you will always 
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teach better, far better, by looking over a 
lesson just prior to the recitation of your 
class. It requires but little time to prepare 
for every lesson we hear, and the work is 
done with so much more confidence. Some- 
thing will always suggest itself to the mind of 
an ingenious teacher by which said lesson 
may be made more profitable. There is no 
lesson too elementary to require a few mo- 
ments’ forethought. Even in the alphabet an 
extra curl to the G, ora significant twist to 
the Q, might be discerned. 

There is no better way of securing the 
trust of our pupils than by leading them from 
the page that they have memorized into the 
living world of fact. ‘This few can do if they 
trust simply to the recitation hour, Then 
we are engaged giving out the question, hear- 
ing the answer, and watching the order of our 
school; and Ceesar is not reputed to have 
done more than three things at the same 
time. A teacher who looks over and thinks 
out all her lessons will not go back in the 
grade of her certificate ; she will progress, 
though she be giving only elementary in- 
struction. ‘The next and only other essen- 
tial to confidence that a limited essay permits 
me to mention, is that we become rulers over 
our own spirits, which as the Scriptures de- 





clare shall make us greater than he that tak- 


eth a city. As I esteem it, there is no feature 
of teaching so wearisome as that of quieting 
and directing the restlessness, the petulance, 
and the selfishness, that thirty or forty chil- 
dren from divers homes and diverse condi- 
tions can exhibit ; but there is also a compen- 
sating satisfaction in controlling these rude 
elements and guiding them into safer chan- 
nels. Robert Southey has said, ‘‘ Call not 
that man wretched who has a child to love,’’ 
and a teacher will ever find compensation in | 
the young loving hearts about her. Fred- 
erick the Great, strange old creature as he 
was, took fresh courage and a brighter smile 
when the gates of his palace were opened, 
and his presence was greeted by a noisy mul- | 
titude of young Prussians. We must pick 
our jewels of content from the sources of our 
industry, wherever they lie. A young man 
or woman then who enters into the service of 
teaching, loving it, possessing the requisite 
knowledge, and with the conscientious desire 
of mastering his or her infirmities of disposi- 
tion, w7// rise, and must succeed eventually to 
the higher positions and the higher salaries. 
Such a teacher becomes the text-book of | 
the young, the delight of parents, and the | 


hope of society. I would not wish to dampen | 
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or send a random shot to scatter a group of 
directors discussing the new text-bools, now 
as ubiquitous as the placards of patent medi- 
cines, but while we improve our books let us 
not forget that the best text-book for all ele- 
mentary instruction is the teacher. The re- 
mark made of a certain English lady, that to 
know her was a liberal education, must sug- 
gest to every teacher the possibilities of her 
position. Who among does not recall 
how much of an oracle the good teacher of 
her childhood was? It was not that little 
text-book of Mrs. Phelps that gave me early 


us 


| a taste for botany—it was the young Quaker- 


ess who, loving the science, taught me the 
flaming Lobelia Cardinalis, and gathering 
handfuls of pure monotropas, brought them 
to our desks and taught us their fancied re- 
semblance to an Indian pipe. was not 
that ‘‘ Compendious Household Science’’ and 
its eight-page lessons that gave me an interest 
in science practically applied—it was rather 
the enthusiastic teacher who has left our pro- 
fession, and now follows another with equal 
success in your borough. To your pupils 
you may be more than the best grammar, if 
your speech be correct, your words choice, 
and your punctuation faultless. The average 
mind would develop more healthfully with- 
out the abstractions and definitions found in 
our text-books. 

They do best by books, says a writer, who 
could do best without them. An encouraging 
evidence of the results of common school 
education presented itself to me when I read 
a recent criticism upon America by an Eng- 
lish tourist, in which he asserts that the lan- 
guage of the masses here is equal to that of 
the educated classes in England. If we have 


rT, 
LL 


| not resurrected the art of illuminating texts, 


so marvellously shown by ancient relics in the 
Vatican, we may vivify the printed page and 
put life into facts vital to our highest civiliza- 
tion. Factsin relation to all the industries 
of our country, truths in science, progress of 
art and invention, the laws of health, the 


| beauties of pure English, the privileges of 


civil and religious liberty, the laws of honesty, 
sobriety and piety written upon the hearts of 
all God’s people—these pertain to our ad- 
vancement as a nation and our permanence 
as a Republic. 

These things it is our duty to knowand our 
proud function toteach. There are so many 
things outside and beyond the text-book 
drudgery which necessarily belongs to our 
school education, that I. feel like thrusting 
into my essay a sentiment not wholly zmapro- 


the enthusiasm of any enterprising salesman, | pos to the subject. Will not directors and 
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taxpayers to see to it that every township is 
supplied with books of reference, placed in 
some convenient and accessible place, in 
order that teachers, whose pockets are pro- 
verbially slim, may have the chance to learn 
from Encyclopedias and Biographical Dic- 
tionaries something outside of the studies 
prescribed by law? And while I would not 
desire to make lecturers out of all instructors, 
if each week a teacher would prepare some 
remarks upon a familiar character, on history, 
literature, or some topic in any industry, then 
follow this with questions that her ingenuity 
might devise, a reward would surely come. 

Some of our veteran teachers speak with 
pride of the spirit of district institutes. They 
were the joy and hope cf educational people 
a few years ago; has the spirit departed, that 
Chester county reports with regret but ten 
such institutes in her borders? Will not 
our teachers, especially the ladies in whose 
higher education I am deeply interested, 
zealously pursue knowledge, not for the laud- 
able purpose of professional or permanent 
certificates, but for that other and greater 
reason that theyare the text-books of this gen- 
eration? Newspaper reading, to the exclu- 
sion of standard literature, is to be deplored ; 
but you cannot be a complete individuality 
unless you read a daily paper. 

We are not only text-books of information ; 


there is no habit of person or habit of speech | 


that does not weigh in the scale of our per- 
sonal usefulness. 

Let us not ‘* pursue our sublime art frivo- 
lously.’” More than three hundred years ago 
Roger Ascham taught an English Queen. 
His art (how changed !) we still pursue. We 
may not teach the hand that holds the sceptre, 
but a republican government in its possibilities 
must confide to us its future lawgivers. Having 
established a system of education less Puritanic 
than that of the olden time, the danger that 
now awaits us is that we lose that ruggedness 
and stability in our youth which is the result 
of subjection to wholesome mental and moral 
discipline. It is related of Madame De Stael, 
that having been severely corrected by Mad- 
ame Necker, she was found bitterly weeping 


by her indulgent father, who attempted by | 


flattery and conciliation to quiet her, when 
she exclaimed in her native tongue, ‘“‘ Ah! 
my mamma thinks of my /u‘ure good; you 
think only of my present.’’ Children are 
not all such philosophers as this great woman 


of France—but we must: be philosphers for | 
them, and not overlook their future good in | 
There is a self-assur- | 


their present freedom. 
ance that has no kinship with egotism. 7Zyés 
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self-assurance or confidence in a teacher is, 
as I have stated, the result of certain gems of 
individuality. Our education and culture 
must be greater than the minds we train, our 
characters natural, our disposition under con- 
trol, our manners free from that kind of dig- 
nity which Yorick said was meant to cover 
the defects of the mind, for the materials of 
our conversation should be drawn from knowl- 
edge. When the Greeks chose a deity to 
preside over the arts of peace and instruction, 
they chose the Goddess Athene, and gave her 
royalty over all that giveth beauty to human 
life. As I look over this audience of teachers, 
I am constrained to believe that while it may 
not be Athene, it is yet a woman into whose 
hands are committed the resources of instruc- 
tion. As the olive that Athene planted upon 
the Acropolis grew and spread over Attica, 
| and became the wealth of that land—so may 
| the testimonials of your work and my work 
| be shown in the nobler statesman and the 
| cultured citizen. 
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James A. Goodhart was one of Delaware county’s 
best teachers. Previously to his death he had taught 
| for four consecutive years in the Upland Grammar 
School, and had accepted the position for another 
term; when, while at his home resting, ke was taken 
ill, and suddenly died. Mr. Goodhart was a most 
earnest and tireless worker—Delaware county had no 
better—and the report of his attending physician was, 
that he was completely broken down. He died of 
sheer overwork! Irecall now, that he once said to 
me that he was indebted for his first true ideas rela- 
tive to the work of the teacher, to remarks made by 
Prof, Allen at a county institute. 

I remember, also, that I heard Prof. Allen say, 
that “ if all our Grammar books could be thrown into 
the Mississippi and carried to the Gulf, it would be a 
happy day for our schools,” To me, who was thena 
rather ardent admirer of Goold Brown, this was an 
astounding and most unlooked-for declaration, and, I 
| assure you, it did not go down very easily. At this 
| later day, however, I incline to the opinion that there 
was more wisdom in his remark than there is in all 
| the pages of all our grammars. At another time he 
| said, that the little book on Geometry by Thomas 
| 
| 





| 
' 
| 
| 
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Hill, “is worth its weight in gold.’? Upon the 
strength of this statement I was led to get the book, 
and I do not think his opinion can be questioned. So 
I might continue, writing page after page of similar 
recollections, but it is needless. Every teacher who 
| ever heard Prof. Allen recalls them, and I have no 
doubt that many a teacher was helped, and many a 
school made better, by words of his, for I do not 
| know of another institute instructor who was so good 
“all round,” and whose advice was so well worth 
following. He was always in the front rank, and it 
was atreat to hear him. Truly he has gone to his 
reward, while his encouraging words, healing sympa- 
thy, and genial companionship, will be remembered 
with the liveliest gratitude. 

W. F. Hughes, Media, Pa. 
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EXTRACTS AND SELECTION 


HE grand old Book of God still stands ; 
and this old earth, the more its leaves 
are turned over and pondered, the more it will 
sustain, illustrate the Sacred Word.—Dana. 
From the bottom of my heart I despise an 
ignoble dependence upon things. Setting 
aside all the cant of philosophy, I declare 
that I would rather not be rich. I believe 
that in my present condition I have more 
sympathy with men and things, In our wa- 
furnished \ife, as the English would call it, 
there is more simplicity, more of the candor 
of truth, and therefore more poetry. What 
an admirable receipt for happiness, to know 
how to do without things. —/acguemont. 
Have you never observed how entirely 
devoid is the Lord’s Prayer of any material 
which can tempt to subtle self-inspection in 
the act of devotion? It is full of an out- 
flowing of thought and of emotion towards 


great perils. ‘‘After this manner, therefore, 
pray ye.’’— Prof. Phelps. 


None but those who have enjoyed it can | 


tell how refreshing and uplifting to the spirit 
isan hour at the compound microscope—an 
hour of thoughtful, reverent study of the 
wisdom, power, and love of God in creation. 


Science, when it is merely ‘‘la grand curios- | 
| he happened to be there at the time, or it 


ité,” or when pursued for selfish pleasure and 


ambition, is not the end for which the micro- | 
There must be a link | 


scope was given to us, 
with the unseen and the eternal, a light from 
the true wisdom, if our ways are to be the 
ways of pleasantness, and our paths to end 
in peace. — C/arke. 


You must elect your work; you shall take | 


what your brains can, and drop all the rest. 


Only so can that amount of vital force accu- | 
ithe heart; the tears that freshen the dry 


mulate which éan make the step from know- 
ing to doing. 
of idle seeing a man has, the step from know 
ing to doing is rarely taken, It is a step out 
of achalk circle of imbecility into fruitful- 
ness.—Lmerson. 


The course of none has been along so | 
beaten a road that they remember not fondly | 


some resting places in their journeys, some | 
| pass slide dfter slide upon the stage with su- 


turns in their path in which lovely prospects 


break in upon them, some soft plats of green | 
Confiding | 
| it safe for the finite and frail intellect of man 


refreshing to their weary feet. 
love, generous friendship, disinterested hu- 
manity, require no recondite learning, no 
high imagination, to enable an honest heart 
to appreciate and feel them.— Za/fourd. 


| 


No matter how much faculty | 
| hood back; the prayer that calls the future 


| near; the doubt which makes us meditate ; 
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The distinguishing trait of people accus- 
tomed to good society is a calm, imperturb- 
able quiet which pervades all their actions 
and habits, from the greatest to the least. 
They eat in quiet, live in quiet, and lose their 
wife, or even their money in quiet ; while low 
persons cannot take up either a spoon or an 
affront without making such an amazing noise 
about it— Bulwer Lytton. 

Morals and manners, which give color to 
life, are of greater importance than iaws, 
which are but one of their manifestations. 
The law touches us here and there, but 
manners are about us everywhere, pervading 
society like the air we breathe. Good man- 
ners, as we call them, are neither more nor 
less than good behavior, consisting of cour- 
tesy and kindness. —.Smi/es. 

Lying is a disgraceful vice, and one that 
Plutarch paints in most disgraceful colors, 


great objects of desire, great necessities, and | when he says that it is ‘affording testimony 


that one first despises God, and then fears 
men.’’ It is not possible more happily to de- 
scribe its horrible, disgusting, and abandoned 
nature ; for can we imagine anything more 
vile than to be cowards with regard to man, 
and brave with regard to God ?—MMontaigne. 

Shallow men believe in luck, believe in 
circumstances. It was sumebody’s name, or 


was so then, and another day it would have 
been otherwise. Strong men believe in cause 
and effect. ‘The man was born to do it, and 
his father was born to be the father of him 


| and of this deed; and, by looking narrowly, 


you shall see there was no luck in the matter, 
but it was all a problem in arithmetic, or an 
experiment in chemistry.—Zmerson. 

The laugh of mirth that vibrates through 


wastes within; the music that brings child- 


the death which startles us with mystery ; the 


| hardship which forces us to struggle; the 


anxiety that ends in trust, are the true nour- 
ishment of our natural being.—A/artineau. 
To sit for an hour at the microscope, and 


perficial attention, is not a worthy occupa- 
tion for the great spirit within us ; neither is 


to enter upon scientific research into the or- 


| . . . - +e . 
ganisms, systems, and theories of life, with- 


out the brightening influence of forethought. 
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as to Him who hath woven the intricate web 
of creation, and afterthought as to the pur- 
pose for which all, and especially the human 


frame, is so fearfully and wonderfully made. | 
In those injected preparations lie subjects of | 
deep thought ; if such the care and wisdom | 
bestowed upon the tenement, what must the | 
indweller be, and what its final destination ? | 


If so delicate the adjustment, so elaborate the 
mechanism of the mortal instrument, to what 


careful use and to what right purpose should | 


it be put by its possessor >— C/arke. 


THE compound microscope is undoubtedly | 


a higher aid in scientific investigation than 


any other instrument of human invention. It | 


is like the bestowment of a new sense, or the 
opening of a new world, ‘Through this, al- 
most solely, all our knowledge of the cells, 
the tissues, growth, fertilization, etc., is de- 
rived. The skillful use of this noble instru- 
ment is itself an art.—A/phonso Wood. 


BENEATH me flows the Rhine, and, like 
the stream of time, it flows amid the ruins of 
the past. I see myself therein, and know 
that lam old. ‘Thou, too, shalt be old. 
wise in season. Like the stream of thy life 
runs the stream beneath us. Down from the 
distant Alps, out into the wide world, it 
bursts away, like a youth from the house of 
his fathers. Broad-breasted and strong, and 
with earnest endeavors, like manhood, it 
makes itself a way through these difficult 
mountain- passes. 
it falters, and its steps are weary and slow, 
and it sinks into the sand, and through its 
grave passes into the great ocean, which is 
its eternity.—Longfel/ow. 


Be 


DurinG all the ages there has been one 
bright and glittering page of loftiest wisdom 
unrolled before the eye of man. ‘That this 
page may be read in every part, man’s whole 
world turns him before it. ‘This motion ap- 
parently changes the eternally stable stars 
into a moving panorama, but it is only so in 
appearance. ‘The sky is a vast, immovable 


dial-plate of ‘‘that clock whose pendulum | 


ticks ages instead of seconds,’’ and whose 
time is eternity. The moon moves among 


the illuminated figures, traversing the dial | 


quickly, like a second-hand, once a month, 


‘The sun, like a minute-hand, goes over the | 


dial once a year. Various planets stand for 
hour hands moving over the dial in various 
periods, reaching up to one hundred and 
sixty-four years; while the earth, like a ship 
of exploration, sails the infinite azure, bear- 
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And at length in old age, | 
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ing the observers to different points where 
they may investigate the infinite problems 
of this mighty machinery. This dial not 
only shows present movements, but it keeps 
the history of uncounted ages past ready to 
read backward in proper order; and it has 
glorious volumes of prophecy revealing the 
far-off future to any man who is able to look 
thereon, break the seals, and read the 
record.— Warren. 


AMONG the most trustworthy tests of good 
| house-training is that of table manners. The 
properly trained youth does not annoy those 
next to whom he sits by moving his feet, 
playing with his bread, or with any of the 
table equipage; neither does he chew his food 
with his mouth open, talk with it in his 
mouth, or make any of those noises in eating 
which are the characteristics of vulgarity. 
His food is not conveyed in too large or too 
small portions to his mouth; he neither holds 
his head as erect as if he had swallowed a 
ramrod, nor does he bury his face in his 
plate. He avoids using his handkerchief, un- 
necessarily disgusting those who are eating by 
trumpet-like performances with it. He does 
not converse in a loud tone, nor indulge in 
uproarious laughter. He breaks his bread 
instead of cutting it.—Primary Teacher. 

Success demands the doing of little things 
with exactness and dispatch. When the 
pupil is allowed to spend an hour upon a les- 
son, or the solution of a problem that might 
easily be finished in fifteen minutes, though 
he may sit with book in hand and be busy 
enough to be out of mischief, his time is 
worse than wasted. Such training makes 
drones, idlers, to sit on dry-goods boxes and 
wait for fortune to come tothem. There are 
too many such people in the world now; let 
their race not increase through our neglect, 
fellow-teachers !—iden. 

PuRELY skeptical science and philosophy 
are haunted by an appalling fatalism, from 
which their stoutest expounders involuntarily 
recoil ; and which clouds all their brightest 
prophetic visions. Mr. Spencer says, ‘‘ Pro- 
gress is not an accident, but a necessity.”’ 
‘‘ Civilization is a phase of nature.”’ ‘It 1 
certain that man will become perfect.” But 
perfection in his view is but the ripeness 
| which heralds decay, and he sadly adds, 
| <* The race must at last perish, wadess tt shall 
| persist by some inscrutable law.’’ But what 

is this, ‘‘ Unless it shall persist by some in- 
| Scrutable law,” but an instinctive recoil from 
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the hideous materialism into which we fall 
when led by pure skepticism? Not all the ap- 
pliances by which science forces nature to 
yield up her secrets, can enable Mr. Spencer 
to detect this inscrutable law, and he stands, 
childlike, supposing the universe to be 
bounded by his own horizon. Now this law 
of persistence for which he makés room in 
his philosophy is revealed by faith. She 
could lead him to some cloudless summit, 
whence he might see enchanting vistas of 
human progress, beyond the boundaries of 
time and sense. Who then would leave this 
element out of our education ? 

‘¢ Quter people have quiet children,”’ said 
a plain woman to me the other day ; and she 
was right. Persons who are invariably polite 
to each other in the presence of their sons 
and daughters, do not have to check the latter 
in a thoughtless or improper manner of speak- 
ing; for courtesy, as well as its opposite, is 
atmospheric and educational. It is worth 
while, if the fox we are thinking of has in 
truded into our vineyard and begun his work 
of spoiling our tender grapes of good-will, of 
gentleness, and of daily cheer, to think how 
best to banish him. ‘There are three magic 
P’s which have never failed, when properly 
used. to utterly rout and destroy the subtle foe. 
Their names are patience, perseverance, and 
prayer. If you feel that your family has 
fallen into the custom of being cross and un- 
mannerly, pray first to have your own heart 
and temper sweetened, then meet angularity 
and crookedness with invincible-patience, and 
be not discouraged in setting a good example. 
— Christian at Work. 


SoME man will say, ‘* Your denominational 


schools are too marrow. ‘They do not make 
men dread enough.”” But a man may be so 
very broad that he is very shallow. Many a 
man becomes so broad that life loses current, 
and stagnation breeds pestilence. Your 


street loafer is a good example of broadness. 


He does not propose to confine his physical | 


forces to the narrowness of a single industry. 
It is painful and belittling. 
but sending the intellectual currents through 
specific channels? ‘To think like Newton is 
to send them through very narrow channels. 
Without the channels, they spread abroad till 
stagnation breeds a pestilence of superstition. 
To turn the moral forces into the channel of 
duty, is a painful narrowness from which 
many shrink; but moral broadness is the 
marsh whence arises the malaria of sin. Ed- 


ucation is but setting in motion and directing | 





What is thinking | 
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life-currents which shall cut their own chan- 
nels through the strata of human nature. 
These currents acquire force as the channel 
becomes deep and narrow. Men become 
mighty by damming up other outlets, and 
sending their life current through the narrow 
flume of asingle profession. ‘The narrowness 
of a single purpose explains the marvelous 
excellence of Demosthenes or Raphael; the 
power of a Paul or a Luther. It was this 
which made Napoleon a fierce mountain tor- 
rent, whose roar filled all Europe with alarm. 
But it is better to be even a destructive moun- 
tain torrent than a pestilential pond, and 
Denominational Schools are valuable, just as 
they turn the forces of heart and brain into 
the narrow channels of duty, and help our 
modern civilization to ‘‘finish its course and 
keep the faith.’’-—-Prof. Radford. 


Ir seems to me that the prevailing vice of 
American young ladies is the habit of slang. 
1 was pained and surprised while visiting sev- 
eral young ladies recently, to hear such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ by golly,’’ ‘‘by gosh,” and 
‘* by jing,’’ fall from their lips. And they 
were well educated young ladies, too ; 
of them teachers in our public schools. And 
I thought, How can that she 
looks back upon the day’s duties, feel that 
she has done her work well, if she has let 
such expressions fall from her lips in the 
presence of her scholars, as she would be very 
apt to do in the school-room occasionally, if 
she allows herself to use them at all. Oh! 
teachers, let us be careful of our example, 
and check all such tendencies in ourselves 
and our pupils; for the use of slang expres- 
sions is an accomplishment of which every 
pure-minded young lady would rather remain 
in ignorance.—Cor. Bradford Journal. 


some 


teac her, as 


ALL admit that reading is the foundation 
of every successful effort to secure an educa- 
tion. It must come first. ‘The pupil must 
be able to read before he can 
branches of knowledge.. And not only must 
he be able to read, but, if he would prose- 
cute the study of other branches successfully, 
he must be able to read we//. How can the 
pupil who is able neither to call the words 
nor tell their meaning, who does not get the 
thought of what he reads, how can he intel- 
ligently pursue his arithmetic, grammar, or 
history? More time is wasted on these and 
other branches because the scholar is unable 
to read soas to get the meaning of the author, 
than would be required to master them if the 
pupil possessed the ability to understand what 


pursue other 
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he reads. Notwithstanding this, the reading 


in our public schools is simply wretched. | 


Averaged through the country at large, not 
more than one in ten of the public school 
pupils is able to read intelligently. After 
more than two years of observation in this 
and adjoining States, we feel confident that 
in this matter we speak entirely within 
bounds. We assure you, teachers, that the 
reading, perhaps in your school, is deplora- 
ble in the extreme.—/rimary Teacher. 


A SHORT. exercise in the addition of frac- 
tions will illustrate the difference between 
keeping and teaching school. The keeper 
will proceed by asking the questions of the 
book. ‘The main question will be, What is 
your rule? ‘The example will be performed 
according to the rule. The “eacher will pro- 
ceed by asking simple questions and suggest- 
ing proper explanations. ‘The scholar thus 
led on, understanding the process and prin- 
ciple involved, will make his own rule. ‘The 
teacher’s process will be somewhat in the 
following manner: What is the sum of one- 
half and one-half? of one-fourth and two- 
fourths? of one-sixth and two-sixths? The 
scholar will soon be able to tell how fractions 
having a common denominator are added. 
What is the sum of one half and one-fourth? 
one-half and one-third ? one-fourth and two 
thirds? ‘The scholar will readily solve these 
simple questions, comprehend the principle 
and process, and be ready for more intricate 
problems.—/. W. Simonds. 


SuPERIOR intelligence brought to bear on 
any particular industry, often brings improve- 
ments without a special technical training in 
the industry itself. Many of our greatest dis- 
coveries in the arts have been made by out- 
siders. It is so with philosophy, and with the 
sciences. Philosophers, poets and discover- 
ers more frequently spring from the people 
than from any class of professional thinkers 
or savants. Peter was a fisherman, and Paul 
a tent-maker. Plato was a merchant, Socrates 
a sculptor, Aristotle a druggist, Shakspeare 
probably a butcher, Milton 
Spinoza a grinder of lenses. 
the same Day and Brewster were school- 
masters, Davy a druggist, Faraday a book- 
binder, Wheatstone a musical instrument 
maker. Great industrial inventions, in like 
manner, often arise by a bright intelligence 
being reflected upon the art from the outside. 
Stephenson, the founder of railways, was a 
collier; Arkwright, the inventor of the 


water-twist, was a barber ; Cartwright, inven- 
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a scrivener, | 
In science it is | 
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, tor of the power lever, was a parson; Harri. 
son, the machinist, was a carpenter; Watt, 
|the improver of the steam engine, was a 
| philosophical instrument maker; and Bell, 
who has given to us the telephone, was a 
teacher of deaf mutes. For the advancement 
_of mankind, general intelligence and fresh 
observation are more required than a narrow 
technical training —J/uternational Review. 





STUDY A CHILD’S CAPACITIES. 
TEACHER might as well scold a child 


A for being near-sighted as for being nat- 
| urally dull. Some children have great verbal 
| memory, others are quite the reverse. Some 
| minds develop early, others late. Some have 
great power of acquiring, others of originat- 
ing. Some may appear stupid, because their 
true spring of character has never been 
reached. ‘The dunce of a school may turn 
out in the end the living, progressive, wonder- 
working genius of the age. In order to exert 
the best spiritual influence, we must under- 
stand the spirit upon which to exert that in- 
fluence; for, with the human mind, we 
must work with nature, and not against 
it. Like the leaf of the nettle, if touched 
one way, it stings like a wasp; if the other, 
it is softer than satin. If we would do justice 
to the human mind, we must find its peculiar 
characteristics, and adapt ourselves to individ- 
ual wants. In conversation on this point, 
with a friend who is now the principal of one 
of our best grammar schools, and to whose 
instruction I look back with delight, ‘‘ Your 
remarks,’ said he, ‘‘are quite true; let me 
tell you a little incident which bears upon this 
point: 

‘During last summer I had a girl who was ex- 
ceedingly behind in all her studies, She was 
at the foot of her division, and seemed 
to czre but little about her books. It 
so happened that, as a relaxation, I let them 
at times during school hours unite in singing. 
I noticed that this girl had a remarkably 
clear, sweet voice ; and I said to her, ‘ Jane, 
you have a good voice, and you may lead 
in the singing.” She brightened up, and 
| from that time her mind seemed to be more 
active. Her lessons were attended to, and 
|she soon gained a high rank. One day as | 
was going home | overtook her and a school 
(companion. ‘‘ Well, Jane,” said I, ‘ you 
| are getting along very well; how-happens it 
| you do so much better than at the beginning 
| of the quarter ?”’ 
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‘¢ T don’t know how it is,” she replied. 


/ 
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‘* | know what she told me the other day,’’ | so far as may be. 


' said her companion. 

«¢ And what was that?” I asked. 

‘«Why, she said she was encouraged.”’ 

Yes, here we have it. She was encouraged. 
She felt that she was not dull in everything. 
She learned self-respect, and was encouraged 

Some years ago, there was in the Franklin 
school an exceedingly dull boy. One day 
the teacher, took up the lad’s dictionary, and 
opening it found the blank leaves covered 
with drawings. He called the boy to him. 

‘Did you draw these ?”’ said the teacher. 

‘«¢ Yes, sir,’’ with a downcast look. 

‘‘T do not think it well for boys to draw 
in their books,” said the teacher; ‘‘and I 
would rub those out, if I were you ; but they 
are well done. Did you ever take lessons ? ”’ 

“No, sir, said the boy,” his eyes sparkling. 

‘« Well, I think you have a talent for this 
thing; I should like you to draw me some- 
thing when you are at leisure, at home, and 
bring it to me. 
well you can recite your lessons.” 

The boy felt he was understood. He be- 
gan to love his teacher. He became ani- 
mated and fond of his books, and won the 
medal before he left school. After this he 
became an engraver, laid up money enough 
to go to Europe, studied the old masters, and 
isnow one of the most promising artists of 
his years in the country. After the boy gained 
the medal, he sent the teacher a beautiful 
picture as a token of respect; and I doubt 
not that, to this day, he feels that the teacher, 


by the judicious encouragement he gave to | 


the natural turn of his mind, has had great 
moral and spiritual effect on his character. 
Educational Voice. 


HOME TRAINING. 


‘THE education of the home is of indefi- 
nitely more influence than all which comes 


after»1Its value cannot be estimated. By the 
reflex of his home upon his character the 
child is measured from the day he enters the 
public school until he graduates from the high 
school or the university. It is felt in all the 
relations of his social, as well as intellectual 
life. The primary teacher who studies the 
character of her pupils, who tries to teach 
them more than ‘‘One bean and one bean 


In the meantime, see how | 


VANITY IN SCHO OL ARCHITECTURE. 








are two beans,” which the graded course pre- | 
scribes, sees from the first day of his school | 
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The twig must be bent 
very carefully or the tree of the child’s life 
will be hopelessly warped. 

And not in the primary grade alone; but 
through all the discipline of school, the care- 
ful teacher will keep the vital needs of her 
pupils always before her. She will instruct 
them in those external orders and beauties 
which are types of real growth in character 
and life. Neatness in every particular, is one 


| of the lessons which is too often partially 


neglected in the home, and must be supple- 
mented in the school. A set lecture on per- 
sonal neatness delivered before sixty six-year- 
olds would be as ridiculous as unwise ; but 
there are dozens of ways in which the lesson 
may be taught, by words as well as by that 
personal example which is so effectual to the 
quick perceptions of children. The observ- 
ance of those little formalities which hélp so 
largely to make or mar the happiness of daily 
life must be taught, very often, in like man- 
ner. The ‘thank you’s’’ and ‘if you 
please’s’’ of school intercourse, are more 
important than might at first thought appear. 
Educational Weekly. 


<< 
VANITY IN MODERN SCHOOL ARCHI- 
N exchange says: ‘‘ Sufficient attention 


TECTURE. 
A is not given to the form and ornamen- 
tation of school and college buildings, con 
sidering the esthetic education of the 
young.” Very true, if rightly interpreted; 
but if this is a plea, in the name of esthetic 
culture, for the vain glorious style of school 
architecture which is exhibited in scores of 
school buildings in Illinois and other Western 
states, we strongly demur. 

The love of ornamentation is as natural to 
man as joy and Jaughter. ‘The simple abor- 
igines of our woods and prairies, however 
rude and often even disgusting in their savage 
habits, and stoical as to all other emotional 
manifestations, affect no disguise of their love 
for the beautifu!. Let nothing so natural go 
undeveloped. Yet it does not follow that we 
are to erect palaces for school houses. Good 
taste is a ruling element of esthetics, and 
this declares against vain display. A work- 
ing-girl flaunting a hat gay with ostrich 
feathers and flowers over a torn and soiled 
calico gown, or a diamond ring on the finger 
of a hod-carrier, does not violate good taste 


te 


life the effect of his home upon her pupil. | and reason more than do some of our ex- 
And from the very first, the defects of this | travagant four and five story school houses, 
education must be considered and remedied j built in defiance of the laws of adaptation to 
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use, adjustment of expenditures to resources, 
subordination of the inferior to the superior. 

One would naturally suppose that when a 
school house is to be erected, the first consid- 
eration would be that of adaptation to school 
purposes. Instead of this, it cannot be denied 
that in very many cases the resolution to equal 
or outdo in outside display the stately school 
house of some rival village overshadows all 
other considerations. Convenience, lighting, 
heating, ventilation — involving economy, 
health and safety—are all sacrificed to the 
Moloch of village vanity. Children are 
made to climb three or four flights of stairs 
(sometimes a dozen times a day); light is let 
in from the rear or the front instead of from 


the sides of rooms; the surface of outside | 


walls lifted against the unobstructed winter 
winds is multiplied to the utmost; all to gain 
a grand front elevation, with lofty cornice and 
far-seen crown of mansard roof over-topping 
the village. 

Can any one tell us what law of zsthetics 
is honored in the erection of a magnificent 
brick and stone edifice over against a shanty 
railway station, a blacksmith shop, a dozen 
lager beer saloons and country groceries, and 
a score or so of wooden dwellings? We can 
find a dozen expensive school houses, one 
which cost nearly $40,000, that would make 
just such a photograph. It is such exhibi- 
tions as this which give the enemies of free 
schools pretexts for their opposition, when 
taxation for school essentials is required. 

But the most pitiable exposure of this sort 


of vanity is made when it is known that | 


many of these preteniious school houses are 


. . | 
inadequately warmed and _ ventilated ; are | 


shabbily furnished ; have blank walls bare of 
charts, library shelves without books, labora- 
tories without apparatus ; while worse than 
all else, the schools are taught by untrained, 
inexperienced teachers, and the course of 
study is restricted to the minimum, because 
the tax-payers, burdened with school house 
construction-bonds, rebel against 
money to purchase proper school equipments 
and pay salaries that will command first-class 
teachers Looking around upon the bare 
walls and smoky ceilings of such a school 
building recently, we heard the teacher at 


morning service read ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, | 


’ 


saith the preacher, all is vanity,” with a 
sense of peculiar aptness of the Scripture to 
the place. 

‘This kind of vanity is more common in as 
piring towns and villages than in larger 
places Boston, New York City, Philadel- 


phia, Indianapolis and Chicago, show few 
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marks of it. Everywhere it is to be depre- 
cated, and the rule of building, equipping 
and manning school houses first of all for the 
health, convenient accommodations, and 
best possible instruction of the pupils, should 
be made paramount to all other considera. 
tions. Chicago Fournal. 


—— 


SCHOOL-ROOM WORK. 
THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 


. a but one new thing at a time, and 

always in connection with what the child 
already knows, that each fact learned may be 
an additional link in his chain of informa- 
| tion. 

Give occasionally one minute to the prompt 
, utterance of the sounds of the letters; one to 
'drawing map of the township, county or 
| state ; one to repeating maxims, verses or 
choice selections in concert. 

Let singing have some time each day, and 
have physical exercises occasionally. 

Cultivate the voice, eye, ear and hand; 
avoid loud, harsh speaking or singing. 

Let about half the spelling in the different 
classes be in writing. 

Give the falling inflection when pronounc- 
ing words for spelling ; have pupils lower the 
voice when spelling 

Have pupils rely on themselves when 
studying and reciting; don’t hear a lesson 
unless it has been well studied; primary 
classes may be excepted from this rule. A/ 
ways give short lessons. 

Give object lessons frequently to your 
schools; use objects often when teaching 
arithmetic, and sometimes use them in geog- 
raphy and grammar classes. 

Give instructions frequently in morals and 
manners. Use the dictionary, school appa- 
ratus, etc. 

Avoid reciting for a pupil or class ; it will 
do the pupil no more good than to eat his 
| dinner for him. 

‘Teach your pupils how to study and to 
think systematically and connectedly. 

In orthography, teach the elementary 
sounds and their representatives. One cause 
of so many poor spellers is a lack of famil- 
iarity with the sounds of the language, and 
'the principles and rules of orthography. 
| Teach pupils to spell phonetically; call es- 
'pecial attention to substitutes, as ¢ for a in 

prey, they, etc. ; to silent letters and syllab- 
ication. 
| In reading, the teacher should have a vari- 
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ety of methods ; he should not sit as a judge 
merely, but as a teacher, that the pupil’s 
yoice, understanding, and perception may be 
cultivated and developed ; that the gems of 
thought, the beauties of language, and the 
golden truths of the authors may not pass un- 
noticed or unappreciated. In no branch of 
study is a teacher more needed than in read- 
ing. One sentence well read is better thar 
any number of pages read without regard to 
the natural tones of the voice, to emphasis, 
inflections and modulation. 

In arithmetic, the principles should be dis- 
tinctly stated, and problems selected as illus- 
trations, remembering that one principle well 
understood will be of more value to the class 
than a hundred problems solved without ref- 
erence to principles. Drill the class, if pos- 
sible, on each principle, both by the oral and 
written methods, and often take for illustra- 
tions examples other than those found in the 
regular text-books. 

In teaching geography, begin at home, and 
as you widen the field teach less in detail. 
Care should be taken to get the locality of 
every place well fixed in the mind. Map- 


drawing, topical recitations, historical events, 

are points for the teacher’s consideration. 
In grammar, commence with language les- 

sons, sentence building, changing sentences 


and expressions. The art should precede, or 
at least be taught with, the science of lan- 
guage. 

The theory taught should be supplemented 
by actual practice. Much drill in writing 
sentences and original productions, with 
thorough criticism, is indispensable to the 
pupil who acquires ability in the correct use 
of language. 

The topical method of teaching history is 
considered the best. Draw an outline map on 
the board, and write the principal events and 
dates; connect geography and history as 
much as possible. Teach the connection 
that one event has with others, and if pos 
sible get at.the reason. 

In teaching physiology, begin as a carpen- 
ter does to build a house, with the frame 
(skeleton), and build upon that the different 
systems, as the muscular system, the nervous 
system ; and detail the members of the class, 
as a master builder would his assistants, to 
explain and discuss appropriate parts. 

To teach, is to impart knowledge—to ex- 
hibit impressively. ‘Teaching is more than 
merely telling or communicating. It means 
to inculcate, to impress by frequent repeti- 
tion, to urge on the mind, to lead out and to 
develop. 
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The true teacher, in any branch of study, 
or with any class, will observe the following 
statements : 

1. See that the lessons are properly as- 
signed. 

2. See that pupils in reciting or discussing 
a subject use proper language. 

3- See that the recitations are as nearly 
perfect as possible under existing circum- 
stances. 

4. Teaching pupils to draw their own con- 
clusions properly stands above almost any 
other consideration, 

5. Be thoroughly in earnest, and your en- 
ergy and spirit will cause interest and enthu- 
siasm in the class. 

6. Grade your school, for by it you will be 
able to reduce the number of recitations, give 
more time to each recitation, favor more 
thorough work, systematize the operations of 
school, and improve the discipline. 

7. Classify according to scholarship, nat- 
ural ability and age. Make reading and 
arithmetic the basis of your classification. 

8. Use school records to furnish a history 
of the school and of each individual, to indi- 
cate to the teacher when he should put forth 
greater effort, to furnish information to 
parents, and to furnish educational statistics. 

In making your records, mark only absen- 
tees, by making a dot in the left upper corner 
of square for tardiness in the forenoon, and 
in right upper corner, for afternoon. 

We cannot clo better than to give the prin- 
ciples of the art of teaching, as found in the 
didactics, by Prof. J. H. Thompson, in the 
course of study for institutes for 1878. 

Principles to be thoroughly understood by 
every teacher: 

1. Activity is the law of childhood 
custom the child to do, and educate 
hand. 

2. Cultivate the faculties in their natural 
order—first form the mind, then furnish it. 

3- Begin with the senses, and never tell a 
child what he can be led to discover readily 
for himself. 

4 Reduce every subject to its elements— 
one difficulty at a time is enough for a child. 

5. Proceed step by step, be thorough; 
the measure of information is not what the 
teacher can give, but what the pupil can re- 
ceive. 

6. Let every lesson have a point, either 
immediate or remote. 

7. Develop the idea, then give the term ; 
cultivate language. 

8. Proceed from the’ known to the un- 
known, from the particular to the general, 
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from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
simple to the difficult. 

g. First synthesis, then analysis, not the 
order of the subject, but the order of nature. 

1o. Fasten every principle by frequent 
repetition. 

The objects of recitation are, to find the 
daily standing of the pupil, to create self- 
dependence, to estimate the daily progress of 
the pupil, to direct the pupil’s mode of 
theught and study, to keep proper incentives 
before the pupil, to aid in discipline, to add 
new matter, to impart moral truth, and, in 
primary classes, to instruct, to drill, and to 
test. 

Questions should be varied, logical, be 
given to pupils ina promiscuous order, be put 
rapidly, and should not hint the answer. 

Moral teaching should not be neglected. 
Direct instruction may be given in a few set 
lectures, anecdotes or biographies of the 
great and good, at recitation time, in reading 
lessons, etc., or from books on morals and 
manners. - Indirect instruction is given by 
the personal influence of the pupils on each 


other. From Iowa Course of Study. 
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JONES’S DREAM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL AND ADAPTED TO 
THE WEATHER. 


SUPT. W. H. SMITH. 

T was the year of grace, 1880, and the first day of 
the year. Dennis Duval was plodding along on 
horseback through the mud and the mist when he met, 
at the section corners, Mr. Paul Jones, a neighbor, 
who was mounted like himself, and the two headed 
their horses into the same lane and jogged along to- 
gether. Duval gave Jones a “ Happy New Year” 
as they met, to which Jones replied in a low mono- 
tone, “The same to you,” and then became silent. 
The splash of the horses’ feet was the only sound heard 

for several rods, when Duval broke out: 

“ What’s the matter, Jones? I never saw you look 
so tore up in my life. You’re always counted the 
best man in the business for a joke; but you don’t 
look much like it to-day. What's the matter? Any- 
body dead ?” 

Jones looked up, gave a kind of grim and ghastly 
smile, and then replied : 

“No, there ain’t anybody dead, but I dreamed 
there was, that’s all ;” and again he was silent. 

Nothing but splashing for the next eighty rods, at 
the end of which Duval again made an attempt at 
conversation: 

“You dreamed there was? 
was ?”’ 

“ Myself,” said Jones, with a wink and a sly grin 
from under his slouched hat. 

“«That you was?” said Duval; and then there 
was silence again. 

At length Jones heaved a deep sigh, straightened 
himself in his saddle, and spoke as follows : 


Who’d you dream 
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“ Yes, I dreamed Iwas dead. Didn’t dream much 
about the dyin’ part, but the first I knew I was standin’ 
afore a gate and waitin’ to get in. I waited around 
a while, and nobody seemed to care; so I stepped 
into a kind of a little office just to one side of the gate 
to wait. °*Twas a nice kind of a room, not being big, 
and I was goin’ around it, lookin’ at things, while | 
was waitin’; and first I knew I saw a big book like a 
ledger, set up on a desk, or frame like. I kind o’ 
wondered what it was, and as it was right out in the 
room where anybody could see it, I went up and 
looked at it, and as sure as I’m a sinner, there stood 
my account, It was headed in good style, ‘ Paul 
Jones, in account, etc.’ Dr. on one side and Cr. on 
the other. It kind o’ took me back a little to run 
onto it so sudden, but I’d been thinkin’ about it more 
or less all the time I’d been waitin’. Well, nobody’d 
come yet, so I got to looking over the account. The 
first statement was ‘ General business account,’ and | 
don’t want to brag, but I had a pretty fair showing, 
take it all round. Iwascharged up with some things, 
just as I deserved to be, but in the main I confess | 
was pretty well pleased with the way the account 
looked. 

“Well, then came on the ‘ Church and Benevolent 
Society account,’ and that made a fair show, too 
You see I’ve always had considerable to give, and 
I’ve liked to give pretty well, and so I’ve given a 
good deal one way and another, and it was all down 
all right. There was one or two charges though, on 
the other side, that got me a little. For instance, 
there was ‘ neglecting meetings,’ and ‘ giving for per- 
sonal benefits,’ and ‘ giving for the sake of public ap- 
proval,’ That got me a little, but I stood that pretty 
well. I went on down to the ‘ widows and orphans’ 
account,’ which was in pretty good shape, too, and | 
was beginnin’ to feel pretty good, when I struck 
‘school directors’ account!’ and I tell you, Duval, 
my heart struck the bottom of my boots like lead. 
You see I’d never thought about running an account 
with that headin’ anyhow. But there it was and | 
had to face it. 

“Well, as soon as I got my breath, I took a look 
at it. I daresn’t tell you all there was there, but it 
just makes me sick now to think about it. Why the 
Dr. columns run on for about six pages, and here’s 
about the way it went: 

“ Jtem—Neglecting to keep school-house in repair, 
on account of which George Newcomb’s little girl 
caught cold and died, and several children suffered 
severely. [See testimony of Newcomb’s little girl.] 

“ Jiem—Neglecting to stand by the teacher whe! 
some meddlesome people in the district tried to break 
up the school. 

“ Jtem—Neglecting to sustain the teacher when he 
attempted to coerce a few bad, big boys who were 
trying to run the school. 

‘‘ Jtem—Hiring Mehitabel Parker (you see she was 
my wife’s cousin, and had been spending the summe! 
visitin’. us,) to teach the school, she being young and 
inexperienced, when Hiram Samson could have been 
hired in her stead, he being an experienced and ac- 
complished teacher, the change being made for the 
sake of saving five dollars a month. i 

*‘ Jtem—Neglecting to visit school and personally 
inspect the work of teachers and pupils. 

“ Jtem—Neglecting to confer with teacher and pa- 
trons about the interests of the school, and so on. 
Here it went page after page, all charged up. 

‘‘ tem—Neglecting to insist on uniformity of tex! 
books, and so greatly crippling the school. 
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 Jtem—Allowing private family quarrels in the dis- | I got up, ate my breakfast, but I kept thinking of my 


trict to interfere with and weaken the school. 

«“T can’t give ’em all, but they made my hair stand 
on end when [ read ’em.” 

“Was there nothin’ on the other side of the ac- 
count?” put in Duval. 

«“ Well, yes; clear on to the other end there was 
just one item, and that was: ‘ Credit, by balance, for 
serving as school director for nineteen years without 
pay, and subject to the growls and slanders of the 
whole district.” 

And the old man winked slowly with both eyes, as 
he looked his companion in the face. He then pro- 
ceeded : 

“ That let up on me a little, but even that couldn’t 
make me feel just right, and I was pretty well down 
in the mouth about business, when I heard the door 
open, and I turned around to see who had come, and 
it was my little girl, who came to tell me breakfast 
was ready and wish me ‘a happy New Year.’ Well, 





dream, and I just made up my mind that I’m going to 
do what I can for the rest of my natural life to make 
a better lookin’ record than that, when the time really 
does come that I have to face it. There’s our school 
house now, with no foundation under it, half a dozen 
panes of glass out, a poor stove, cracks in the floor, 
the plastering off in three or four places, so that the 
wind blows right in; the out-houses without roofs, 
and their sides half torn off, and I don’t know what 
else; and I’m on my way now to call a meeting of 
the board to fix up things, and if they aren’t better’n 
they are now inside of a week, why my name ain’t 
Paul Jones, that’s all; and if ever I hire a teacher for 
any reason except because he’s the man for the place, 
it’ll be because I got fooled. Good morning.” 

And at the section corner they splashed away from 
each other at a right angle, Jones to call the board to- 
gether, and Duval to tell a reporter Jones’ dream and 


its results. Bloomington Pantagraph. 
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4.P. WICKERSHAM. . ... . « J, PB, M’CASKEY. 


N editorial notice in the last number of 

The Journal of the late meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence at Wash- 
ington inadvertently omitted the name of 
Superintendent Luckey, of Pittsburgh, among 
those who attended from Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Luckey was not only present, but served on 
important committees and took an active part 
in the business. 

In a similar way the name of Dr. John H. 
French, Principal of the State Normal 
School at Indiana, was omitted from the re- 
port of the recent meeting of the Normal 
School Principals as published in the March 
Journal. We do not know whether this 
omission was the fault of the writer, the 
copyist, or the compositor ; but we are sure 
it was unintentional. Dr. French was not 
only present at the meeting, but made some 
very valuable suggestions. 


THE Hazleton Sentine? republishes an ex- 
position of the Quincy methods from the 
New England Journal of Education, and 
then states that methods similar to these were 
introduced into the schools of that borough 
by the Superintendent and the board of con- 
trol some four years ago. No doubt of it: 
what is good in the Quincy methods has 
been known and practiced in Pennsylvania 
for many years; but we did not think we 





were doing anything so very extraordinary, 
and we had no Charles Francis Adams to 
blow our trumpet for us. 


‘¢ A voice from the Pupil’s Corner’ is the 
title of an essay elsewhere printed. It comes 
to us through the hands of the teacher in the 
corner of whose school-room the writer sits. 
The author is young in years but old in 
school-room experience. Let no teacher fail 
to read what she says. 


THe Ohio Legislature is again wrestling 
with the question of the County Superinten- 
dency. We have not seen the bill now under 
discussion, but from the opposition to it there 
seems little prospect of its passage. Ohio has 
been noted of late years for her big, broad 
statesmen, but in the matter of education no 
state in the Union seems to have so many 
small ones. Are all Ohio’s large men in of- 
fice outside of the State ? 


ARTICLE seven of the educational bill so 
long pending in the French Assembly, was 
recently defeated in the-Senate by a vote of 
148 to 129. It is a serious set-back in the 
progressive policy of the Republican adminis- 
tration, and especially discouraging to Jules 
Ferry, the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Ferry made a masterly speech in its favor 
at the close of the discussion ; but the oppo- 
sing party proved too strong, and his favorite 
measure was defeated. He-now threatens to 
resign his office, but hopes are entertained 
that he will not do so. 
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THE normal schools have entered upon 
their Jast term. This will close with the 
annual examinations. ‘The senior classes 
onght not to be pressed with any new work 
Their reviews and the practical teaching in 
the modei schools will be as much as they 
can do well. Let them rest, let them sleep, 
-hat they may come into the hands of the 
examiners fresh and vigorous. Drop those 
out of the classes by all means who are not 
thoroughly prepared in all the branches re- 
quired, Better, far better, that they should 
remain another year, than that they should 
injure their health, cram their minds with 
undigested knowledge, or graduate at the tail 
end of the classes 


PRESIDENT ExioT, of Harvard University, 
has recently asserted that only one thing is 
essential to culture, a thorough mastery of 
the mother tongue. We agree with him, at 
least so far as to hold that the highest culture 
may be attained by the study of the English 
language. ‘The Greeks studied no language 
but their own. In its adaptation for all the 
purposes of culture, the English is the equal of 
the Greek. But if other languages are to be 
dropped from our school and college curri- 
cula, our own will have to be studied with 
a thoroughness and devotion not now known 
to many schools. 


THE scheme of instruction in cookery in 
the London Board Schools provides for the 
giving to the older girls in certain schools at 
least twelve lessons, to be given upon one 
half-day in each week. ‘The instructor is ap- 
pointed by the board, and receives a yearly 
salary of $300. ‘Twenty-one of the London 
schools are to have kitchens ; five are now in 
actual operation. There is no waste, as the 
food cooked is sold. 


REPUBLICAN France is making the most 
heroic efforts to educate her people. From 
1871 to 1877, the ordinary expenditures of 
primary schools were increased (¢hirty four 
per cent. The subsidy of the Government 
to primary schools was, in 1871, 8,620,000 
francs; in 1878 it was 15,647,000 francs, 
and in 1880, about 20,000,000. The in- 
crease in the communal taxes for educational 
purposes from 1871 to 1877 was above /orty- 
Jour per cent., and in those of the depart- 
ments forty-seven per cent. . Besides this, an 
immense sum has been expended in building 
and repairing school-houses. Nothing like 
such zeal in the work of education has ever 
been known in the previous history of France. 





A distinguished French statesman some time 
since said, in addressing a body of teachers, 
that ‘‘ The recent humiliation of France was 
more owing to German school-masters than 
to German soldiers, and that it remained for 
French school-masters to redeem the lost 
honor.’”’ It would really seem as if France 
had determined to carry into effect that senti- 
ment. 


In reference to a paragraph in March No. 
of Zhe Journal, Mr. J. T. Ovenshire, of 
Sayre, Pa., writes that Mr. R. A. Packer did 
converse with his wife and friends on the 
occasion named, but it was by felegraph to 
Mauch Chunk, and from the telegraph office 
to the residence of the late Judge Packer, 
which is in Mauch Chunk, by ¢edephone. The 
operators who were present regarded it a 
matter of note to talk by telegraph so great a 
distance, but by telephone of course it would 
be impossible. The same paragraph was 
published by the Sctentific American and 
many other newspapers. They talk frequently 
by telephone between Sayre and Mauch 
Chunk, a distance of ,185 miles. 


THE school house should be the centre of 
attraction in every country district. It should 
be a model in its inner arrangements and 
outward embellishments. In the same way 
that a museum of specimens is collected for 
instruction within doors, there should be a 
collection of trees and plants about the 
house. Pupils should be familiar with the 
growth of plants, shrubs, and trees, by im. 
mediate and constant contact with them at 
school, and they will become especially in- 
terested in any that are placed under their 
care and protection. The idea that the school 
grounds are simply a romping place is erro- 
neous.— Barnes’ Monthly. 


THE first Teachers’ Institute in the new 
county of Lackawanna, was held at Scranton 
during the week commencing March 8th. 
The attendance of teachers was large, those 
of Scranton being present in a body. Many 
directors found time to witness the exercises, 
especially on Friday, directors’ day. The 
Institute attracted an unusual number of cit- 
izens, and the large opera house, in which the 
exercises took place, was well filled at all the 
sessions. and some times crowded. The prin- 
cipal instructors were Prof. Shoemaker, of 
Philadelphia ; Prof. Coffin, of Lafayette Col- 
lege; and Prof. Little, of Gettysburg. The 
State Superintendent was present on ‘Thurs- 
day evening and Friday. When needed, 
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efficient local help was always at hand. 
Miss H. E. Brooks, the County Superinten- 
dent, presided at all the sessions, and to her 
credit it must be added that the order was 
always good and the business promptly dis- 
patched... The prospect for the cause of edu- 
cation in Lackawanna brightens. 


Tue New York Sanitary Engineer offered 
some time since a prize of $500 for the best 
plan of a school-house for that city. Some 
two hundred architects competed for the 
prize, and the judges have just announced 
that the first award has been given to a Cali- 
fornia architect, and the second to one in 
Chicago. We have not seen acopy of Zhe 
Engineer in which the plans appear, and we 
write now simply to call the attention of our 
school boards to the matter, and to suggest 
that some one able to do so, ought to offer 
prizes for the best plans of country school 
houses, graded and ungraded. We are satis- 
fied that a vast amount of money is thrown 
away every year in building unsightly, in- 
convenient, and unhealthy school houses. It 
might be good policy for the State to secure 
and publish some model plans, and then re- 
quire school boards to make a selection from 
them. 

THE Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has received, during the past few months, an 
unusual amount of unmerited blame. He 
was severely blamed for not issuing the 
school-warrants for the year 1879 at the time 
named in the law, although the delay was 
against his wishes, and caused him a hun- 
dred times more annoyance and trouble than 
it caused any one else, and he had made 
every effort both with the Legislature and 
with the State Treasurer to avoid it. Yield- 
ing at last, almost against his better judg 
ment, to what seemed to be the universal 
demand to issue the warrants whether there 
was money in the treasury to pay them or 
not, he is now blamed with quite as much 
severity as before for the unbusiness-like act 
of checking on a bank where he had no 
money, and of flooding the State with dis- 
honored paper. Of all this he makes no 
complaint. Under the circumstances it is 
natural to find fault with somebody, and a 
little further inquiry into the matter will 
divert the attack from the innocent to the 
guilty. He is happy, however, in believing 
that there is but one man in the State 
crooked or crazy enough to abuse him in the 
same breath both for not issuing the war- 
rants and for issuing them. 'To those who 





know this man, no further description 1s 
necessary ; he is one of four millions. To 
those who do not know hin, it is to their in- 
terest that he should be nameless. 


Hon. M. A. NEWELL, in a recent address 
before the Maryland State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, spoke as follows : 


“ The State, for her own preservation, must have 
well-informed and well-behaved citizens. It does not 
follow, however, that the State must bear the expense 
of all higher education. It is only when other resources 
fail that she is called on to exert her sovereign power. 
Had the people, as individuals, furnished themselves 
with the proper machinery for primary instruction, the 
action of the State would have been superfluous—per- 
haps injurious. And where private philanthrophy has 
built up great institutions of learning, as the univer- 
sities of Harvard and Yale, or at Princeton and Bal- 
timore, there need be no additional expenses incurred 
by the State: but when private benevolence fails, the 
State, for her own preservation, must supply the want. 
A time will come, as the centuries roll onward, when 
the infant school shall be unknown—when the pri- 
mary school shall be numbered among the relics of 
barbarism—when much that is now studied with 
tears at the grammar school shall be learned. with 
pleasure at the fireside, from the lips of a fond mother 
in a happy home; but the time will never come when 
the training that comes from the higher education 
will be less necessary than it is to-day. To feel 
rightly, to think justly, to act wisely in all the relations 
of life, will always have to be learned and taught; 
and always to the end of time, and in ever-increasing 
numbers, as the world grows older and men grow 
wiser, will the young and inexperienced gather for in- 
formation and guidance and encouragement and 
strength and sympathy in halls of learning, where the 
good and the wise and the great, the kings in the 
realms of literature and science, shall hold their 
court,”’ 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ Taking down 
from my shelves a week ago ‘School Econ- 
omy,’ and glancing casually through it, I 
was struck as never before with the last par 
agraph but one. It reads: ‘ Most solemnly 
let me say that without the full and free 
education of all our youth, our Democratic 
institutions will prove a failure. A monarchy 
or an aristocracy is possible anywhere, but a 
republic can never be long maintained among 
an ignorant people. All the dangers which 
threaten our government centre in this one. 
A sovereign, a voter, must know how to 
rule, how to vote ; or otherwise, selfish dema- 
gogues may govern by his means, and this is 
death to the republic.’’’ He adds: ‘‘ These 
few lines contain in them an impressive ser- 
mon; and in the light of recent political 
history, seem almost like the voice of proph- 
ecy. Should not this subject be presented 
more directly and impressively to the Amer- 
ican people, than has ever yet been done? 
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Comparatively few read technical works on 
education, or school reports and proceedings 
of eduéational bodies. Should not the sub- 
stance of the words I have quoted be impressed 
upon the minds of the masses?” 


A YEAR ago the University of Michigan 
very wisely took a new departure, which it 
boldly declared was intended to afford stud- 
ents the advantages of ‘‘individual instruc- 
tion.’’ Students are given opportunities, 
never so freely enjoyed before, to select stud- 
ies adapted to their aims in life, and pursue 
them according to the time and physical and 
mental ability of each. This end is reached 


mainly through a great multiplication of 


classes, but this class subdivision is carried so 
far as to, in effect, make divisions suited to 
nearly every shade of student differences. 
Ne +, the State University of Wisconsin sends 
our a circular announcing that it will here- 
after afford students “a wider range of stud- 
ies than heretofore, and also opportunity for 
more extended study in the several branches.” 
The number of ‘‘ required studies”’ is reduced, 
while the number of ‘‘ optional studies’’ is 
increased, and opportunity is given to pur- 
sue any of these that may be selected further 
than was possible under the requirements and 
restrictions of the old course of study. 


THE London School Board, under the law 
creating it, has jurisdiction only in regard to 
elementary education. 
established, however, will grow, and it is dif- 
ficult there as here to limit them to the nar- 
row course of study prescribed by law. 
Board has again and again been taken to task 
for allowing children in the public schools to 
study higher branches. At a late meeting, 
among others, a Mr. Lawley declared that 
the Board ‘‘ might be much better employed 
in instructing the children so that they might 
become good cooks and servants, than in ed- 
ucating them in high art and science.” 

Even the friends of public education in 
England have not yet risen above the. notion 
that all state provision for education is for the 
lower classes—those too poor to educate them- 
selves; and the privileged classes manifest 


great fear lest an education will lift some of 


the God-gifted sons of toil up out of a lower 
sphere to a higher one. Is talent born to be 
wasted ? Are science and art forall, or for a 


few? By what mark shall we know that some 
of the English boys and girls in the London 
schools are intended to be ‘‘ cooks and ser- 
vants,”’ and others to be great peuple with 
‘*cooks and servants” to wait upon them? 
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We have no feeling in common with the mis. 
erable aristocracy of the Old World or the 
New. In the words of Lincoln, we hold it 
to be the duty of every state ‘‘ to give every 
child a fair chance.” 


WE take the following paragraph from a 
letter from Leipsic, Germany : 


But the question very naturally arises, more es 
pecially in the minds of parents who propose to send 
their sons here, as to the rules and customs of the 
university which regulate the life and work of a 
student. Toa conservative American or Englishman, 
they must present at the first glance a remarkable 
blending of unrestrained freedom on the one hand, 
and on the other a truly paternal solicitude lest the 
young fellows should be overreached in some way. 
For instance, no one need ever enter a church; at- 
tendance at lectures is in no wise compulsory; a young 
man can drink, or work, or play, just about as the fit 
takes him. I may add that a forced attendance at daily 
chapel (as at Cambridge, for example) would strike a 
German student as something totally incomprehensi- 
ble. Moreover, there is no fixed course of studies 
which every one is obliged to follow; the student is 
free to choose from the lectures announced such as 
please him, and then to go to them or not, as he likes. 
Only, if at the end he fails to pass the final examina- 
tion—why, Ve victis! This freedom of develop- 
ment we can hardly prize enough. It sends the weak 
and wavering down, to be sure; but it makes the 
strong stronger and more self-reliant. I have no 
doubt that Germany owes in a great measure the high 
position she occupies in science to-day to this very 
liberty of university life. 


THE Philadelphia Zimes, in commenting 
upon the plans for a model school contained 
in a late number of the Sanitary Engineer, 
has the following rather rosy description of 
country school houses fifty years ago: 

In the country, fifty years ago, sanitary engineering 
was not even dreamed of, and yet the country school 
house of that, or even of an earlier period, was as 
wholesome a building as a child could be made to 
dwellin. The old-fashioned structure was built at the 
cross-roads and had about it acres and acres of fields 
or woodland, It was a square box of sawed timber, 
or, if near a quarry, of stone. Theschool-room occu- 
pied the whole of the single floor, beneath which was 
a shallow cellar for the storage of fuel. Between the 
low ceiling and the peaked roof was a loft. Three 
sides of the building were pierced with windows, 
three to a side; onthe fourth side were two windows 
and the door, The school-room was heated by a huge 
iron stove; or, possibly, by a great open fire. Water 
was brought ina bucket from a neighboring spring or 
well: and it was considered a good deal of a privilege 
to be one of the two boys sent to bring a fresh supply 
—the bucket swinging on a stout stick, of which the 
small Gibeonites upheld theends. Primitive as this es- 
tablishment was, it was asanitary success. The eleven 
rattling windows and the loosely-jointed door gave 
access to an abundance of fresh air, and the foul air 
was hurried off up the big chimney by the roaring fire. 
From these same eleven windows came also a flood of 
light ; the cellar and the loft set dampness at defiance; 
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the water supply, for purity and plenty, was all that 
could be desired; and that most vital requisite of the 
city school-house, proper drainage, did not have even 
to be thought of. ‘The children who trooped to and 
from these old school-houses through the winters of 
half acentury ago, did not have the benefit of any very 
remarkable intellectual advantages ; but if their minds 
were not greatly improved, at least their bodies did 
not suffer any harm. 


NEW CODE OF EDUCATION IN 
JAPAN. 

Hon. TANAKA Fuyimaro, Vice Minister of 
Education in Japan, writes to us under the 
date of January 12th, as follows: ‘‘I have 
the honor to state that a new law of our ed- 
ucation, the plan of which had already been 
proposed to our Imperial Majesty, and con- 
sidered and decided by the cabinet and sen- 
ate, has now been promulgated, under the 
name of ‘ Japanese Code of Education.’ The 
English translation of the code being just 
published, I beg leave to send you a copy of 
the same, which I hope you will kindly ac- 
cept.” 

The code is very compact and comprehen- 
sive. Taking it as a whole, it shows a condi- 
tion of educational affairs in Japan not much 


behind that of the most advanced nations of | 


Europe and America. The progress made 
in this old country in the last few years, is 
one of the marvels of the age. No parallel 
to it exists, so far as we know, in all history. 
Nations have been born, and grown to man- 
hood, and lived on to old age. Nations 
have died, and from their ruins new nations 
have sprung into being. But Japan is an ex- 


ample of an old nation becoming young, of | 
a nation breaking loose from the forms, cus- | 
toms, traditions of many centuries, and of | 
its own accord entering upon a new life, with | 


its train of radical, social, and _ political 
changes. It is a resurrection of the dead 
past into the living present—a leap forward 
of some thousands of years. Let a few ex- 
-tracts from this new code of education be 
quoted, to show where Japan stands to-day 
in the matter of schools : 

Art. 2. The schools shal] be elementary schools, 


middle schools, universities, normal schools, special | 


schools, and other institutions of learning. 


Art. 3. The elementary school shall be a school | 
in which primary and elementary instruction is given to 


children in the following branches of study ; The ele- 
ments of reading, writiug, arithmetic, geography, his- 


tory, music, etc.; and, according to local condition, | 
linear drawing, singing, gymnastics, etc., and the | 


outlines of physics, physiology, natural history, etc., 
shall be added, and especially for the benefit of fe- 
male pupils, some branches of instruction, such as 
sewing, shall also be provided, 
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Art. 11. The School Committee shall be elected 
by the people of said ward or village. 

Art. 14. Every child shall receive elementary in- 
struction for a period of sixteen months at least dur- 
ing its school age. 

Art. 25 Parents or guardians shall be responsi- 
ble for the school attendance of such children as are 
of school age. 

Art, 26, Public school sites shall be exempt from 
taxation. 

Art. 30. No portion of government aid shall be 
distributed to any elementary schools which have 
not been in session for a period of more than four 
months during the preceding year. 

Art. 34. Public normal schools shall grant cer- 
tificates to their own students, who have completed 
the course of study and passed the final examination. 

Art. 35. Public cer- 
tificates to other applicants than their own students, 
when, on examination, they are found to be properly 
qualified to receive the same. 

Art. 37. Teachers of either 
sixteen years of age. 

Art, 44. Children who have neither had small- 
pox nor been vaccinated shall not be admitted to the 
schools, 

Art. 45. Persons affected by any contagious dis- 
ease shall not be admitted to the schools. 

Art. 46. No corporal punishments, such as whip- 
ping or binding with ropes or shall be 
inflicted on the pupils in the school. 

Art. 47. Parents and guardians of pupils shall 
be permitted to attend any and all examinations 
that may be held in the school. 


normal schools shall grant 


sex shall be over 


cords, 


THE QUINCY SCHOOLS. 


SUPT. PARKER ON HIS OWN WORK. 


TT*“HE following letter of Superintendent 

Parker of Quincy to Prof. E. C. Hew- 
ett, President of the State Normal University, 
at Normal, Illinois, explains his own share in 
| the work going on under his direction. It 


outlines the duties of a live superintendent. 
Quincy, MAss., Dec. 13, 1879. 

Epwin C. HEewett, Eso —JA/y Dear Sir :—All 
that I have left that in any way exposes our work, I 
send to you; but even that does it in a very imperfect 
way. If a few points will aid you, I will give them; 
as— 

1. I was placed in absolute control of the Quincy 
schools four and one-half years ago—absolute to this 
extent: All methods and manner of teaching, courses 
» be used, appoint- 
ments and removals of teachers. In this the com- 
mittee have kept faith, and supported me at every step. 

2. I gave the same freedom to my teachers. They 
use methods, ways and means that they understand, 
and believe in. They are crippled by no absolute 
standards of results, Examinations are simply indi- 
cations of progress, and take their place in relative 
importance with other tests. Real mind-development 
and the attainment of real skill are absolute 
made upon teachers, giving Alenty of time and con- 
sidering adverse conditions both of poor preparation 
of pupils, and lack of teaching and training-power on 
the part of teachers. Quality and not quantity is the 


demands 
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demand. When a teacher fails, after reasonable as- 
sistance, he or she resigns, 

3. My principal work is to teach and instruct my 
teachers. This I try todo by lessons, lectures, private 
interviews, books, and by teaching classes of children 
continually, in order to show how work should be done. 

My main reliance for the perpetuity of good work 
is in slowly leading teachers to understand the prin- 
ciples of teaching. If principles are understood, 
methods will take care of themselves. 

4. We try to learn a subject, or to attain a skill, by 
constantly doing ; that is, we learn writing by writing ; 
spelling by spelling; English by constantly trying to 
use good English. 

5. We try to make all work a unit—one thing 
helping a// the others. Language is taught as one 
branch—all its parts at the same time—oral language 
and written, with all that pertains to them, 

6. I buy all reading books, and have a circulating 
library of 120 sets of books—25§ in each set—of the best 
readers, magazines, histories, etc., published. Each 
teacher has all the reading-matter she desires. 

7. My reliance for filling vocancies is upon a class 
of pupil-teachers, who are constantly working in our 
schools without pay. When I am sure that they can 
teach and control a room, I recommend them, 

8. So far as I know, we have nothing new in our 
schools. The same methods have been used for years 
in Germany and in this country. Please to say that 
we claim nothing new, nothing finished, nothing that 
is not founded upon well-known and orthodox prin- 
ciples. 

So far as results are concerned, I must leave that to 
others to say. I ain satisfied with the beginning, for 
that is all that we have made—a deginning. 

I have thus very hastily sketched our work 

Yours truly, F. W. PARKER. 


- - > — 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


‘HE Scranton Repudlican, of a late date, 
‘| contained the following article on school 
text-books. It is written from an unprofes- 
sional standpoint, and is open to criticism, 
but the radical ground taken is calculated to 
awaken discussion. The time will never 
come when the best-qualified teachers will 
wholly discard text-books, even in primary 
schools. It may be tried as an experiment ; 
teachers carried away by the drift of a 
reaction against their slavish use, may dis- 


pense with them for a time; but when the | 
| book; he learns nothing. 


matter is finally adjusted, books will be found 
in the hands of school children, to be used, 
but not abused. The Repudiican says : 


It is as much a matter for surprise as for regret that 
with the lapse of years the model school text-book has 
not been evolved. We have progressed beyond the 
threshhold of the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and while we have made much progress in non- 
essentials, the text-book of to-day contains a vast deal 
of impracticable nonsense designed to simplify study, 
whereas it absolutely obscures it. Text-books are 
compiled by and for schoolmasters, and not by and 
for teachers. The teacher knows better than to start 


off in the work of laying the foundation for a well- 
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developed mind by charging it to satiety with abstract 
definitions, codes of principles, and elaborate classifi- 
cations, which are the results of a generalization that 
only an adept in science would make. Those who 
have the instincts of a teacher instead of those of a 
schoolmaster, proceed upon a different plan—adopt 
the natural method, and seek to teach science in the 
way in which science was learned in the first place, 
namely, by observation pushed steadily forward until 
it reaches its own generalization. From the very first 
the teacher makes his pupils observe the facts of 
science, instead of requiring them to commit to mem- 
ory a mass of formulated truths, rules, principles, and 
terms respecting those facts. The principle involved 
is a thing of the highest concern, because upon its 
proper application in the work of instruction depends, 
in a large measure, the result of all our efforts in edu- 
cation, 

The principle is applicable to every study intro- 
duced in the school-room. Take for instance the 
study of grammar. Grammar is a compilation of 
those general principles agreeably to which that lan- 
guage is spoken, as Crombie says; and English 
grammar, therefore, is a compilation of those princi- 
ples as observed by the best English authors and 
speakers. As these rules must be invariable under 
certain conditions, is it not possible for every teacher 
And, ac- 
quainted with the habits of thoughts of his pupils, 
would he be tempted to formulate those principles by 
the use of phrases, definitions, rules and diagrams 
which the pupil could not understand ? It is not at 
all probable, and yet we venture to say the pupil 
would indicate out of as well as in the school-room, 
a practical knowledge of good and forcible English, 
though he might not be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him beyond the very cogent one, that 
our best writers are his authority in matters of gram- 
mar. And so with geography. The teacher who 
confines himself to the text-books of to day will fail 
in his efforts to convey abstract ideas. The text-book 
assumes that the minds of children are made over one 
mould, and the answer to an abstract question if com- 
prehended by one must be comprehended by all. A 
schoolmaster will probably agree with the text book, 
but the teacher knows better. The teacher will pre- 
pare his own text-book every morning and vary it as 
occasion or the varying intelligence of the pupil may 
suggest. 

The same may be said of every study. The teacher 
takes nothing for granted. He wants to know for 
himself whether the deductions of the text book are 
the fair deductions of his pupils. Upon this system 
only can the child be taught self-reliance and inde- 
The text-book furnishes the question and 

The child gives the answer in the text- 
He grows up to manhood 
carrying with him the habit acquired in the school- 
room, of doing no thinking for himself, and he be- 
comes the easy, willing prey to every demagogue who 
has use for him. His teacher was no teacher, but 
simply a school-master, who held the book while the 
pupil parrot-like repeated the printed answer. His 
life is a complete failure because he has not learned 
to think. 

Our method of educating teachers, and our nig- 
gardly policy in regard to compensation, has left usin 
no condition to discard text-books, and it will profit 
us nothing to advocate their expulsion at present. Our 
teachers, as a body, are not competent to teach with- 
out the use of text books, and the evil effects of an 


pendence. 
the answer. 
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effete system may be expected to cling to us yet for 
many years. Butif we must have them, and evidently 
we must, we have a right to insist that they shall be 
compiled with more reference to the education of the 
pupil and less to relieving the school-master of respon- 
sibility, That this is possible every live, conscientious 
teacher knows, but so long as any dabster in educa- 
tional matters may compile a series of school books 
with a fair chance of imposing them upon the patrons 
of the schools, there will be help for the pupil, and so 
he must continue to appear to understand that which 
in maturer years he probably stumbles upon, when 
the intentions of his “ master ” faintly dawn upon his 
awakened perceptions. 


LICENSING TEACHERS. 


HE following letter, which was written 
in response to inquiries made by Hon. 


| 


B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of 


Education in Connecticut, and appears in his 
recent report, may be worth reprinting at 
home : 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, PA., JAN. 13, 1880. 


DEAR Sir: In this State we have five grades or 
kinds of teachers’ certificates. The lowest grade 
called a Provisional certificate, is granted by the 
county or city superintendents to beginners in the 
work of teaching, or to persons of moderate scholar- 
ship whom it is considered expedient to employ as 
teachers, and is good for only one year, and cannot 
be renewed without a re-examination, 

The second grade is called a Professional certificate, 
and is granted by county and city superintendents to 
those who have passed a thorough examination in the 
branches required to be taught in our common schools, 
and have shown themselves to be skilled in actual 
school-room work. They are good in the county or 
city where issued during the term of the superinten- 
dent granting them (three years), and one year there- 
after. 

The third grade is called a Permanent certificate, 
and is granted only to those who havejfor some time 
held a Professional certificate. All certificates of this 
class are issued at the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and are signed by the State Superintendent. Ap- 
plication for them must be signed by the boards of 
school directors for whom the applicant has taught, by 
the proper city or county superintendent, and by a 
committee of five teachers holding the highest grades 
of certificates, elected by ballot at the annual County 
Teachers’ Institute. Such certificates are good per- 
manently in the county where issued, and if properly 
endorsed, in any other county in the Commonwealth. 
We have some 1,200 or 1,500 teachers holding this 
grade of certificate. 

In addition to these, two grades of certificate are 
granted at the Normal Schools. The first is called a 
Teacher’s Normal Certificate, and licenses the holder 
to teach anywhere in the State fortwo years; the 
second is called a Teacher's Normal Diploma, and 
licenses the holder to teach anywhere in the State for 
life. The first of these is granted to Normal School 
graduates, in connection with the proper faculty, by a 
board of five examiners appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and of which he is 
president. It is never done without a rigid examina- 
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tion. The Teacher’s Normal Diploma is granted by 
the same board to graduates of the Normal Schools 
who haye taught two full years after graduation, and 
who present recommendations setting forth their skill 
and success as practical teachers from the school 
boards for whom they have taught, and the superin- 
tendents in whose jurisdiction they have done their 
work. 

This is an outline of our plan; a little complicated, 
it may be, but ‘admirably calculated to make good 
teachers, to build up a teacher’s profession, and to 
strengthen a system of public schools. Such a plan, 
however, could not be carried out except in States 
where there is a county agency competent for the 
purpose. Pennsylvania has had in operation a system 
of county supervision since the year 1854. It was 
unpopular at first, but it has grown stronger and 
stronger year by year, until now no one questions its 
value, and most thinking men consider it the right 
arm of our whole educational work 
| Yours, very respectfully, 

]. P. WICcKERSHAM, 





Supt. Public Instruction, 
y _ 
THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH AND 
HIS EDUCATION. 
| TN an address before the Department of 
Superintendence at its recent meeting in 


Washington, Superintendent Ruffner, of Vir- 
ginia, has the following paragraphs concerning 
the negro in the South and his education: 


Coming as I do from a Southern State, Mr. Presi- 
dent and brother Superintendents, you will expect me 
to say something specially about the negro, whose fate 
is to be determined largely by what the Federal gov- 
ernment does for him, or leaves undone, 

It is just ten years since I entered upon my present 
work; and I have studied nothing so much as the ne- 
gro, because he is an enigma, and yet a part of my 
work. Ihave seen him in all sections of my own 
State. I have read everything I could find in regard 
to him everywhere. I have listened to everything 
proand con that anybody had to say about him. And 
my impression in regard to his spirit and capacity is 
just this : 

1. He wants to do right, and he is the most amiable 
of theraces. He is also the most religious of human 
beings, and the character of his religion is improving. 
It controls his daily life more than formerly. Among 
these people there are many centres of great moral 
power. 

2. The negro craves education, and I believe that 
this desire has increased. It certainly has not dimin- 
ished. He makes fully as great sacrifices to send his 
children to school as the laboring classes of whites. 

3. The civilization of the race is progressing—and 
even faster than his thoughtful friends anticipated. 

4. The negro is fond of politics,and he has just one 
principle of political action, and that is to go with 
those who will do most, or lead him to think they will 
do most, to advance his interest. He has an eye to 
the past, but a much sharper eye to the future. He 
has no strong faith in men or parties—and he will go 
hither and thither according as his confidence is 
gained at the moment. He is most suspicious of those 
who have heretofore formed the controlling element 
in Southern society and politics. There are occasional 
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divisons of political sentiment among the negroes, but 
the great body of them move in mass—thus giving an 
illustration of “the unanimity of ignorance.” 

5. But finally, as a class, they are in character weak 
and ignorant—and hence to that extent a dangerous 
element in society. We cannot expect that the mass 
of them, any more than the mass of ignorant white 


people, will be controlled by high and broad views, | 
whilst in their present condition ; and there is no way | 


of making them safe members of soqety but by edu- 
cating them. 
race. A surprising proportion of enlightened, right- 


thinking men have already risen from their ranks— | 


men who have takena respectable position, some in 
the learned professions, some in editing and print- 
ing newspapers, and some in the management of 
business—and what is not less commendable, great 
numbers are living worthy lives in the humble occupa- 
tions. The colored children learn well at school, 
and show good effect s promptly. 
amount of education they are receiving, or can receive. 
with our present means, is wholly inadequate to the 


great work of fitting them as a race for duties laid upon | 
| of retirement. 
No | 


| seems so when we reflect that no other branch of 


them by the Federal Government. And the race gen- 
erally is far below the demands made upon it. 
* stronger claim to education ever existed than the claim 
of the negro race in these Southern States upon the 


government which set them free, and made them citi- 


zens; and this claim will be rung in the ear of Con- | 
| . . . 
| terms as a legal or medical text-book, it is placed 


gress until it is responded to. It forms one of those 


great pleas which has so much force in itself, and is 


supported by collateral reasons of such tremendous | 


weight that it must prevail. 


—_ __— — — 


LANGUAGE TO CHILDREN. 


annual school 


HE tenth and eleventh 
reports of the city of Pittsburgh, have 


just been issued. We have not, at this writ- 
ing, seen the reports, but we extract the fol- 
lowing from a Pittsburgh paper containing 


some remarks of the Superintendent on teach- | 


ing language to children : 

Superintendent Luckey, after giving the statistics, 
presents some suggestions for the consideration of the 
members of the Central Board. One of the most 
important of these is on the method of teaching lan- 
guage to children. He says: How best to teach a 
child to speak and write the English language cor- 


rectly is one of the unsolved problems. of the age. | 
talk much, those in the Grammar Department should 


That the old method of teaching him technical gram- 


mar will not accomplish the result must be plain to | 
| of writing they should be required to have daily exer- 


the most casual observer. That teacher who adheres 
strictly to the routine of the text-book, and requires 
his pupils to spend the greater part of their scholastic 
years in stolidily committing to memory pages of text 
and theory that will never come into use in the life- 
time of nine-tenths of the learners, will surely fail to 
teach his pupils to speak and write correctly. The 


stern demands of the world give to no one a lifetime | 
To speak | 
so as to be understood, and to express clearly in writ- | 
| older, these exercises become more interesting and 


for the abstract study of the Dative Case. 


ing, the ideas of the mind, should be the end and aim 


of all teaching in this branch of study in our schools. | 


Ten years are required by this system for the memo- 
rizing of hundreds of pages of texts, rules and an- 
notations, that might be devoted to the culture and 
nurture of the mental powers, from which ideas are 
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The negroes are a highly improvable | 


But the kind and | 


| be turned to practical account. 


| should be carefully corrected by the teacher. 
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born, and to the acquisition of those great truths re- 
lating to human happiness and the welfare of man- 
kind, to which crude abstract definitions have no 
more practical relation than has the theory of acoustics 
to the immortal symphonies of Beethoven. Too much 


| technical teaching is the bane of our schools. 


It is well that one of our river pilots should know 
all the reefs and bars and snags that threaten his craft 
in the ever-varying channel from Pittsburgh to the 
Gulf, but for the average pupil to retain all the rules 
of our treatises on language in his mind, and be famil- 
iar with all the landmarks set up by every new gram- 
matical navigator, it is too much to ask and far too 
much to expect from average brains. To reduce the- 


| ory to practice is perhaps the aim of every author who 


communes with himself and makes a Grammar; but 


| while all other books to be found in the public schools 


are being modified and simplified to meet the growing 
sentiment of advance in the work of practical educa- 
tion, this study is still presented in a dry, conglomer- 
ated mass of abstract rules, without an attractive fea- 


| ture to the anxious student, who, for the most part, 


takes to it as the prisoner to his crust and sombre cell 
One would not think that too many 
finger boards would obscure the right direction, but it 


study has so many rules of direction, and yet in no 
other is the progress so low, so uncertain and so un- 
Satisfactory. Burdened with as many technical 


in the hands of the child as his mentor of proper 
speech, and not seeing the end from the beginning 
he launches into the subject of natural and artificial 
language, dialects, idioms, epigrams, lyrics, versifica- 
tion, and the statistics of Adelung and Vater ; without 


| a‘*beam of cheerful hope or spark of glimmering 


He finds nothing in all this jargon that can 
While he wanders 
aimlessly through the declensions and conjugations he 
must needs wonder what all this has to do with his 
future wording of a commercial note, or with the 
forming of sentences which he may hurl from the ros- 
trum, to arouse his fellow-citizens to the defense of a 
common country and a common flag. 

In the Primary Department the pupils should be 
required to talk much, and their errors in expression 
Each 
pupil should be required to give a short description 
each day of something he has seen on his way coming 
to or going from school, or to repeat in his own words 
a short story which has been previously read to him 
by the teacher. 

If the pupils in the Primary Department should 


day.” 


write much. As soon as pupils have learned the art 
cises in describing with pen or pencil certain objects 
with whose form, qualities and characteristics they 
are well acquainted. At an early age they should be 
taught social letter-writing, as regards form and com- 
position ; and in the more advanced rooms they should 
be instructed in preparing business forms and business 
letters. It must not be inferred, however, that oral 
exercises in the use of language should be discontin- 
ued in the advanced grades, for, as the pupil becomes 


more beneficial. The old method of a separate reci- 
tation for study was a fatal error. Grammar should 
be taught in connection with every other subject, and 
history and geography should be taught in connection 
with every interesting current event. 
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OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO, XX. 


VENICE. 


E are on our way to Venice. The cars 
leave Florence by the Porta St. Gallo, 
and on a gradually ascending track, passing 
groves, vineyards, gardens and villas, make a 
short stop at the thick-walled Etruscan city 
of Fiesole. It has looked down from its 
picturesque height upon the beautiful valley 
of the Arno for some thousands of years, and 
at one time was strong enough to rule both 
Florence and the surrounding cities. From 
Fiesole the road by magnificent engineering 
winds up, and around, and over, and through 
the Appenines; crosses the summit at an ele- 
vation of 4,430 feet, and descends rapidly to 
the plain, where stands the famous old city 
of Bologna. We counted no less than forty- 
six tunnels on the way, and at many different 
points the scenery is very fine. We had no 
time to stop at Bologna; but the country 
around it is very rich and well cultivated, and 
the people seem to be enterprising and intel- 
ligent. Fewer women work in the fields than 
in Southern Italy or Germany, and we noticed 
many good barns and some pleasant country 
homes. Hemp is raised to a very large ex- 
tent, and numerous ponds are to be seen in 
which the stalks are placed for rotting. From 
Bologna, past Ferrara and Rovigo, the line 
passes well-cultivated plains, and rich, un- 
healthy flats or rice lands, crosses sluggish 
canals and rivers with high artificial banks, 
pauses at old walled cities and ancient look- 
ing villages and finally stops for breath at the 
celebrated University town of Padua. ‘The 
station at Padua is without the walls and little 
of the city can be seen from it ; so we again 
seat ourselves in our compartment, and soon 
are at full speed across the plain towards our 
place of destination. The country is very 
flat and sometimes marshy. ‘The salt-air be- 
comes perceptible, the line of coast shades 
off into blue waters, and Venice with its 
towers and domes emerges from the sea. We 
pass some large fortifications, cross an im- 
mense bridge two and a third miles long, and 
resting on two hundred and twenty-twoarches, 
and are in the city—the city of Shakespeare, 
of Byron, of Ruskin—the city of which we 
had often read and dreamed— 
“ Beautiful Venice, the Bride of the Sea.” 
The railroad station in Venice is in the 


northwest part of the city, at the end of the 
Grand Canal. Passengers are met and con 


| veyed to their destination by gondolas in- 
stead of carriages. A kind of large gondola, 
called an ‘‘Omnibus-boat’’ plies on the 
Grand Canal back and forth from the station. 
Several of these as well as a multitude of gon- 
| dolas were in waiting when we emerged from 
the station, and the noise made by those in 
charge of them to obtain customers exceeded 
anything we had ever previously heard among 
that proverbially noisy race, the cabmen. 
Our stopping place was the Grand Hotel 
Victoria, and we had no difficulty in finding 
the gondolas belonging to that establishment. 
There were three or four of them all filled 
with passengers, and we not only had the 
pleasure of a first ride in a gondola on our 
way to the hotel but the excitement of a well- 
contested race. Our gondola started a little 
behind two or three others, but the gondolier 
was a stout fellow, and handled his oar with 
great skill, and, with a promise of an extra , 
fee if he won, he did his utmost, and landed 
us first upon the marble steps of the hotel. 

It was five o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
when we reached our quarters in the city. 
Dinner in Venice is always and everywhere 
at five o’clock; so dinner over, we were 
ready for sight-seeing and adventure. We 
had noticed before we left the cars and on 
our way to the hotel that the city was gaily 
decorated. Flags and streamers were flying 
in all directions. Rich draperies hung from 
the windows and balconies of the houses. Now 
and then strains of music caught the ear. 
Gondolas thronged the canals filled with 
people dressed in their best. It was evi 
dently a holiday, kept in honor, as we soon 
learned, of the visit of the king and queen, 
who were then in the city. At night there 
was to be a grand illumination and a recep- 
tion in the puble gardens. All this was as 
we would have wished it; and we at once re- 
solved to make the most of our opportuni- 
ties. The.public gardens of Venice are in 
the extreme south-eastern part of the city. 
They are three hundred yards in length, and 
about one-third as wide. Napoleon, when in 
possession of the city, demolished several 
monasteries which previously stood upon the 
ground, laid out the gardens, and caused 
them to be planted with trees and shrubbery. 
When we reached the gardens many thou- 
sands of people had already assembled, and 
others were coming in crowds from all direc- 
tions on foot and in gondolas. ‘The scene 
was exceedingly brilliant with flags, banners 
and bands of music. .The whole garden was 
surrounded with festoons of Chinese lanterns, 
and hundreds of them hung suspended on 
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the trees. The grand stand, on which the 
king and queen were to appear, was 
splendidly illuminated and decorated with 
great splendor. Away from it stretched a 
broad avenue at the farther end of which, 
some two hundred yards distant, had been 
erected a triumphal arch, from which blazed 
thousands of gas-jets beautifully arranged to 
show its form and meaning. On both sides 
of the avenue stood lines of posts, each with 
seventy or more graceful brackets on which 
hung lamps of different colors, red, white, 
blue, purple, etc At ten o’clock, welcomed 
by great cheering and joyful music, the king 
and queen, with a retinue of nobility and 
gentry, appeared upon the grand stand. The 
king took off his hat and repeatedly bowed 
to the people, and then seemed to enter with- 
out much reserve into conversation with 
those about him. The humblest of his sub- 
jects was allowed to approach the stand with- 
out difficulty, and some of our party, with 
genuine Yankee curiosity, went up within a 
few feet of the royal family, and were after- 
wards loud in their praises of the manliness 
and dignity of the king, and the grace and 
beauty of the queen. 

But honors to the royal visitors did not 
stop here. A gondola race was appointed 
for the next day on the Grand Canal. This 
canal is 2% miles long, and from 33 to 66 
yards wide, and winds like the letter S di- 
rectly through the heart of the city. It is 
the Chestnut street, the Broadway, the great 
Boulevard, of Venice. Its banks are lined 
for the most part, with grand palaces and 
handsome houses, whose porticos and ve- 
randahs overlook the canal, and whose mar- 
ble steps descend to the water’s edge. Be- 
fore many of them are posts painted with 
heraldic colors to which are fastened lux- 
uriant gondolas ready for trips of pleas- 
ure. The race was to take place at 5 
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Venice is said to have a stock of ten thou- 
sand of these boats, and but few of them 
were not in use on thisoccasion. They were 
generally decorated more or less elaborately, 
and carried flags. Nearly all the gondoliers 
were in uniform, and tried to look their best 





and exhibit their greatest skill. 

Early in the day our little party hired a 
gondola, and had it nicely decorated. Our 
gondoliers were fine-looking fellows, uni- 
formed in white pants and shirts, and blue 
capes and sashes. With some difficulty we 
had procured a United States flag, and de- 
termined to represent, as best we could, the 


| country we loved—the great American Re- 





p. m.; but long before that hour the pre- | 


paration for it had begun. For the whole 


length of the canal, the palaces and houses 


were most gaily decorated with flags, ban- 
ners, streamers, colors and coats-of-arms. 


Rich 


drapery everywhere hung 


from win- | 


dows, porticos and verandahs,—embroidered | 
cloths, tapestries, velvets, silks, plushes, bro- 
cadés, damasks, in which the studied variety | 
| grand procession of royal personages, city 


in color and arrangement made the scene 
one of peculiar and wonderful 
Every standing-place in the houses and on 
the roofs overlooking the canal, was filled 


with gaily dressed people, and bands of 


music were stationed at intervals along the 
route. The water was alive with gondo 


beauty. | 


public. We knew where the grand stand 
had been erected, and we were told that the 
king and queen, and their attendants, would 
witness the race from the verandah of the 
Palazzi Foscari on one side of it, and that 
the nobility and the city officials would oc- 
cupy a similar verandah of the Palazzi Balbi on 
the other side. Our object was to secure a 
place directly opposite these palaces on the 
other side of the canal ; and after much push- 
ing among the hundreds of gondolas that lay 
across our path, and our gondoliers had cried 
themselves hoarse in the effort to convince 
those they encountered to respect our rank 
and our right to a passage, we succeeded 
in accomplishing our purpose. A narrow 
course was kept clear in the middle of the 
canal for the race, and even this was done 
with great difficulty by the police, who some- 
times threw streams of water upon the occu- 
pants of any boat that trespassed upon the 
forbidden ground, but both sides of the 
stream, from one end to the other, were packed 
with gondolas full of people. The scene 
was now before us in all its picturesqueness 
and beauty; the Grand Canal itself, the sur- 
rounding palaces, the flags, the decorations, 
the draperies, the music, the houses and 
housetops filled with people, the gondolas and 
the gaily dressed crowds that filled them 
formed a picture possible nowhere else in 
the wide world. 

The cry ‘‘ Long Live the King,’’ comes 
along the water and is taken up and echoed 
and re echoed as the royal gondola, most richly 
decorated with silken canopy and trail of blue 
and guld, made its appearance at the head of a 


%? 


officials, nobility and gentry. The gondolas 


| in the procession were all rowed by gondo- 
| liers splendidly uniformed and fitted up and 


decorated with oriental magnificence, but 
they all differed in style and each carried its 
own colors and the coat-of-arms of the family 
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to whom it belonged. Besides the gondolas, 
their were several dJarca, a modern gondola 
of a large size, propelled by six or eight 
rowers, thus breaking the sameness of the line 
and completing a scene of rare richness and 
beauty. ‘The procession passed and was to 
return. We had cheered with the rest but 
our voices were drowned in the universal 
shout ; we now determined to try our lungs 
to the utmost, and if an American hurrah 
would do it, to attract the attention of the 
King as he passed us the second time. We 
gave our Italian guide our flag and directed 
him to wave it at the proper time with all his 
might. We ourselves stood up in our boat 
and as the royal gondola came abreast of us 
hurrahed with our whole strength. The 
noisy Italians about us were comparatively 
silenced, and the King, hearing the unusual 
shout, looked out from under the canopy of 
his gondola, saw us and our flag and politely 
lifted his hat in recognition of the honor we 
had done him. In return we felt happy in 
having secured a token of respect to our flag 
and our country. 

The king and queen have now taken their 
places in the verandah yonder, and eight gon- 
dolas, each with two gundoliers, have entered 
for the race The gondolas are very long and 


very narrow, and cut the water like a knife. 


The gondoliers are fine-looking, stout young 
men, uniformed, and bear colors, red, white, 
blue, orange, purple, etc. ‘They start at the 
Grand Stand, go to one end of the canal, re- 
turn, pass the stand, proceed to the other end, 
and come back to the starting point. The 
course is five miles long. The day is hot, and 
several of the gondoliers faint in their boats ; 
but the speed is wonderful, and the excitement 
intense. ‘‘ Orange” is in the lead when the 
race is half over, and keeps it. He receives 
his prize at the Grand Stand, and the well- 
deserved plaudits of the multitude. The 
crowds disappear from the houses, and the 
gondolas from the water, as if by magic, and 
we take advantage of the opportunity for a 
row up and down the canal. 

The canal is crossed by only three bridges, 
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two iron bridges, constructed in 1854 and 
1858 respectively, andthe famous /onte di | 
Rialto, known to everybody. ‘lhis bridge | 
crosses the canal in a single arch of marble, | 
74 feet long, and 32 feet high. The bridge | 
itself is 158 feet long and 46 feet wide. The | 
approach to it is quite steep, and it is divided | 
into several passages, lined with shops and | 
stalls, in which a great variety of small arti- | 
cles are sold Almost every house on the | 
canal was formerly a palace, and there still 
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remain hundreds of noble buildings each with 
an interesting history. Your guide will point 
out among others the Pa/azzi Manzoni. Anga- 
rani, the only feudal palace in the days of the 
republic ; the Pa/azzi Foscari, of which we 
have spoken as the point from which the king 
and queen viewed the gondola race, con- 
structed in the ‘ pointed”’ style, peculiar to 
Venice in the fifteenth century; the Pa/azsi 
Mocenigo, where Lord Byron resided; the 
Palazzi Farsetti, built in Eastern style, com- 
mon in Venice during the twelfth century ; 
the Palazzi Loredan, once the residence of 
the husband of Catharine Cornaro, and the 
palace which stands on the spot where the 
celebrated Queen of Cyprus herself was born ; 
and, most magnificent of all, the Palazsi Ca 
ad’ Oro, or House of Gold, and Vendramin 
Calergi, built in 1481. But as you sit in 
your gondola, and float along past these 
famous old structures, it is not so much of 
them you think as of the men who built them, 
and the times in which they lived :—Venice, 
once the mistress of the seas, and one of the 
proudest cities in the world ; the banks of 
this canal the seat of her glory and her power. 

A walk of a few minutes from our hotel 
took us to the piazza of St. Mark, now the 
centre of most that is interesting in Venetian 
life and history. It is* 192 yards in length, 
and from 61 to go yards in breadth, and 
paved with blocks of trachyte and marble. 
The piazzetta is an extension of the piazza 
towards the south to the lagune. Around 
these squares stand some of the most noted 
structures in the world. The Cathedral of 
St. Mark, the palace of the Doges, the pal- 
aces of the Procurators, the largest of which 
is now the royal palace—all of them impos- 
ing in size, peculiar in architecture, and 
blackened with age. ‘The lower stories of 
nearly all the buildings around the square are 
arranged in arcades and occupied as shops 
and cafés. The chairs and small tables be- 
longing to the cafés often spread out so as to 
cover a considerable part of the open air 
space; and here on summer evenings the 
Venetians congregate in large crowds, some- 
times remaining until after midnight to con- 
verse, to promenade, to eat ices, sip wine, or 
smoke, and listen to the music of the band. 
It is well known that the pigeon is the sacred 
bird of Venice, and at 2 p.m, here in the 
piazza, many thousands of them are fed 
daily at the expense of the city. Indeed, a 
handful of corn or wheat, scattered at any 
time, will bring them in large numbers, and 
boys are always on harid with papers of such 
food to sell to visitors. The pigeons are 
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perfectly tame, lighting on the head, shoul- 
ders and arms of any one who will feed them. | 
The pigeon is thus regarded, because, in the 
days of the Republic, on the occasion of a 
great victory, a carrier-pigeon brought news 
of the success to the city. 

Our first formal visit was to the palace of | 
the Doges, or the Ducal Palace. This im- 
mense structure surrounds the three sides of | 
a court, its whole length being not less than 
800 feet. Along the south and west fronts 
rows of richly decorated columns run, with 
painted vaulting, forming a double storied 
loggio, or portico, of great architectural | 
beauty. The great court-yard is paved with 
marble, and in its centre stand two large 
cistern-fonts eaborately wrought in bronze, 
four feet high, land probably six in diameter. 
Looking up from this court yard, the facade 
of the palace presents a wealth of work in 
marble, carving, vaulting, moulding, arch- 
ing, reliefs, statues, that completely bewil- 
ders one who has seen public buildings only 
in America. The palace is entered from the 
court by the Giant’s Staircase, so called from | 
the colossal statues of Mars and Neptune, 
that stand on either side at the top. The 
staircase is of variegated and highly polished 
marble, and is a specimen of magnificent 
architecture. On the highest landing of 
these steps the Doges were formerly crowned. | 
The interior of the palace corresponds with 
the exterior, and is very grand,and imposing. 
We stood in the Great Council Chamber, 165 
feet long, 78 feet wide, and 47 feet high, 
where once sat the Nobili the highest au- 
thority in the Republic, to deliberate on the 
State’s affairs. Here on the Frieze are the por- 
traits of the seventy-six Doges, and also some 
fine paintings, among them Tintoretto’s Par- 
adise, said to be the largest oil painting in 
the world. Adjoining the chamber of the 
Great Council is the Sa/a dello Scrutinio, or 
Voting Hall, similarly decorated and _fur- 
nished. We entered with a kind of awe into 
the hall of the Council of Ten, and almost 
feared we would come into the presence of 
the stern men who once ruled the turbulent 
city with hands of iron. In the Sa/a dello 
Bussola, once the ante-chamber of the three 
Inquisitors of the Republic, we saw an open- 
ing in the wall, formerly decorated with a 
lion’s head in marble, through the mouth of 
which letters were passed giving secret infor- 
mation. From the upper story of the palace 
we crossed over a canal on. the famous 
Bridge of Sighs, in order to visit the prison 
on the other side. Obtaining lights, down 
we go into the gloomy dungeons in which 

















| State prisoners were once confined. But be: 
neath these there are still others lower down, 
underground, and only lighted by a little 
opening at the far end of a narrow gallery. 
| The cells are surrounded by solid masonry, 


| and are about twelve feet long, six feet wide, 


and scarcely high enough for a man to stand 
| upright ; no light, little air, no furniture but a 
low wooden platform, upon which the pris- 
oner rested on a bed of straw. On the walls 
are cuttings and scratchings made by the 
wretched victims of the terrible times in 
which they lived. One would think that a 
few days at most in such a place would be 
death, and we were glad to make our exit 
into the pure air and cheerful light. 

As you approach the church of St. Mark, 
you notice in front the three lofty cedar flag- 
staffs, erected in 1505, to bear the banners of 
the conquered kingdoms of Cyprus, Candia 
and Morea. On the day of our visit they 
bore the Italian flag. St. Mark’s church 
is one of the oldest and grandest in the 
world. Its erection was begun in 976. The 
facade is a perfect wilderness of architectural 
ornamentation. Over the main door are the 
celebrated Four Horses in gilded bronze, 
five feet high. They once adorned the 
triumphal arch of Nero, at Rome, were car- 
ried by Constantine to Constantinople, were 
brought to Venice in 1204, Napoleon took 
them to Paris in 1797, and they were returned 
to Venice in 1815. The front arches enclose 
some fine mosaics. The church has five 
domes, of mosque-like construction, and is 
adorned with no less than five hundred col- 
umns of marble, many of them with capitals 
richly sculptured. The mosaics throughout 
the church cover an area of 75,790 square 
feet, most of them very fine, and some of 
them dating back nearly a thousand years 
The floor is a beautiful marble mosaic, but 
age has rendered it smooth and quite uneven. 
The High Altar is placed beneath a canopy 
ot verde antico, borne by four beautiful marble 
columns, the altar-piece being enameled work 
with jewels wrought on plates of gold and 
silver. Under the altar repose the relics of 
St. Mark, whose remains are said to have been 
brought to Venice from Alexandria, in 828. 

The other objects of interest in the Piazza 
are the clock tower erected in 1496, on the 
platform of which two Vulcans in bronze 
strike the hours on a bell; the two granite 
pillars, sixty feet high, in front of the Doge’s 
Palace, each cut from a single block, and one 
bearing on its summit the statue of St. The- 
odore and the other the Winged Lion; and 
the Campanile, a tower 322 feet in height. 
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We made the ascent of the tower by an easy 
inclined plane, and were well rewarded by a 
fine view of the city, the waters about it, the 
harbor, the Adriatic, and the distant Alps. 
We well knew that Venice was the furthest 
point east that we would reach, and we cast 
longing eyes across the sea toward Athens, 
Constantinople, Egypt, Syria, so near to us 
and yet so far away. 

While in Venice, we visited several inter- 


esting churches, the old §. Giacometto di 


Rialto, said to have been erected in 520; S. 
Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, a \arge and beau- 
tiful church, built in 1338; and the Church 
of Jesus, the interior entirely lined with mar- 
ble and most richly decorated. We spent a 
short time at the arsenal. Here there is a 
considerable collection of weapons ; among 
them we noticed revolvers and breech-loaders. 
made three hundred years ago, the iron 
helmet of Attila, king of the Huns, banners 
from the battle of Lepanto, etc. We sought 
the Rialto, the place of business for the Ven- 
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etian merchants in Shylock’s time. Nothing 
on the bridge or near it served to remind us 
of Shakspeare’s description. The place is 
crowded with old buildings, the streets are 
narrow, the shops are small, and the people 
poor. A fish market is at one end of the 
bridge, and a vegetable market at the other, 
with small huckster shops, extending across 
thé bridge itself. Our guide, indeed under- 
took to show us Shylock’s house, the location 
of the first bank in the world, the place 
where the first newspaper was publihed ; but 
we scarcely heeded him, for the picture the 
‘¢ Merchant of Venice’’ had left on our imag- 
ination was blurred, well nigh blotted out, 
and we felt for the time disappointed. Of 
course, we enjoyed the gondola rides, but no 
one can learn much of Venetian life until he 
has threaded the crooked, narrow streets on 
foot, and looked into the stores, shops, mar- 
kets, cafes, etc. His conclusion will then be 
that Venice is still beautiful, but that “all 
is not gold that glitters.” 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
HARRISBURG, March 17th, 1880. j 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 


A CONVENTION of Superintendents, includ- 
ing county, city and borough officers, will be 
held in the Capitol building at Harrisburg, 
commencing at 2 o’clock p. m., on Tuesday, 


April 27th, and continuing during Wednes- | 


day and Thursday. This is the first meeting 
of the kind held during the current term of 
office, and it is expected that every Superin- 
tendent in the State will be present and par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. No official 
engagements will be deemed a sufficient 
excuse for non-attendance, as it is much 


better that these should be postponed, or even ' 


broken, than that any one should be absent. 
Never in the history of our school system has 
it been more important that the leaders in 
the great educational movement should act 
in a solid body and with a united front. 

Boarding at the United States Hotel, Har- 
risburg, can be had during the sessions at 
$1.75 per day. 

Superintendents can obtain orders for ex- 
cursion tickets at reduced rates, upon appli- 
cation to Deputy Superintendent Houck, at 
the Department, over the following railroads: 
Philadelphia and Reading, Pennsylvania 


Central, Northern Central, and Philadelphia 
and Erie. It is also expected that the Lack- 
}awanna and Bloomsburg road will be in- 
| cluded in the list. Most likely Superintends 
|ents can make arrangements for themselve- 
/over shorter lines. Superintendents, in 
| applying for orders, should state specifically 
on what roads they wish to travel. 

The Superintendents will meet as one body 
| at all the sessions except those appointed for 
| Wednesday and Thursday mornings. At 
'these the county and city Superintendents 
| will meet in separate rooms, that each class 
of officers may transact the business that 
more directly appertains to their special 
work. 

The following programme of business has 
been arranged, in order to give point and 
method to the proceedings. It is expected 
that the Superintendents named will open the 
discussion of the subjects assigned them by 
reading a brief paper, mot in any case to ex- 
ceed ten minutes in length. What is wanted 
is the best thought in the fewest possible 
words. Not one of the gentlemen whose 
names are used has been consulted in any 
way, but no doubt is entertained that all will 
cheerfully respond to this ¢all of duty. All 
others are most earnestly requested to prepare 
themselves to favor the convention with the 
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ripest fruits of their investigation and experi- 
ence concerning the topics presented in the 
papers. Under the head of miscellaneous bus- 
iness, ample time will be given for expounding 
the school law, answering questions, etc. 


TUESDAY, 2 P. M. 


1. Organization, etc. 

2. Teachers’ Examinations. 
zerne. 

3- County Institutes. Supt. Woodruff, Bucks. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


1. Miscellaneous Business. 

2. New Legislation Required. 
caster. 

3- Free School Books. 


WEDNESDAY, 9 A. M. 


County Superintendents, City Superintendents. 
1. Miscellaneous Business. 1. Miscellaneous Business. 
2. Graded Schools inthe Coun- | 2. City Institutes. Supt. Shel- 
try. Supt. Newlin, Schuyl- ley, York. 
kill. 3. The High School. 
3. Course of Study for Un- Luckey, Pittsburgh. 
aded Schools, Supt. | 4. Truancy and Non-Attend- 
hearer, Cumberland. | ance, upt. Bates, Mead- 
4- Local Institutes. Supt. Dix- ville, 
on, Allegheny. 


Supt. Coughlin, Lu- 


Supt. Shaub, Lan- 


Supt. Patterson, Pottsville. 


Supt. 


WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 
1. Miscellaneous Business. 


2. School Examinations at Close of Term. Supt, 
Keith, Altoona. 
3. Periodical Reviews During Term Time. Supt. 


Knauss, Lehigh. 

4. A Superintendent’s Duty in Regard to the 
Method of Teaching Each Branch in School, Supt. 
Glenn, Armstrong. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


1. Miscellaneous Business. 

2. Exhibitions of Scholars’ Work. 
Clarion, 

3. Teachers’ Certificates. Supt. Jones, Erie. 

4. Relation of Normal School Graduates to the 
Profession. Supt. Miss Brooks, Lackawanna. 


Supt. Davis, 


THURSDAY, 9 A. M, 


County Superintendents. | City Superintendents, 
1, Miscellaneous Business. 1. Miscellaneous Business. 
2. School Visitation. Supt. | 2. Course of Study for City 
Ryan, Bradford. | Schools. Supt. Curtis,Corry. 
3. District Supervision. Supt. | 3. Transfers and Promotions. 
Hoffecker, Montgomery. Supt. Cottingham, Easton. 
4. What Can a Superintend- | 4. The Quincy Methods. Supt. 
ent Do to Improve Public | Ames, Columbia. 
Sentiment in Refernce to 
Schools ? 
Venango. 


Supt. Prather, 


THURSDAY, 2 P. M. 

1. Miscellaneous Business. 

2. Strength and Weakness of our School Director- 
ship. Supt. Horine, Montour. 

3. Literary Societies in connection with Common 
Schools. Supt. Gahan, Lycoming. 

As the reading of each paper will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion, it will be perceived at 
once that papers of greater length than that 
named will greatly mar the practical, business- 
like character which it is intended the pro- 
ceedings shall assume. 

J. P. WicKERsHaM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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THE DAUPHIN COUNTY COURT 


CANNOT ISSUE A MANDAMUS AGAINST THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT, 





N 1878 Jeremiah Hawker was elected Super- 
intendent of public schools in the city 
of Scranton. Objections were made against 
his being commissioned, the allegation being 
that he was not qualified. As was his duty 
under the law, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction appointed a board of examiners, 
and notifled Mr. Hawker to appear before it 
for examination. He did so, but, his exam. 
ination not proving satisfactory, his commis- 
sion was refused; and, subsequently, Mr 
Joseph Roney, who had received the next 
highest vote in the convention, was duly com- 
missioned. Mr. Hawker, feeling himself ag- 
grieved, applied to the Court of Common 
Pleas of Dauphin county for a writ compel 
ling the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to show cause for withholding his commis- 
sion. Judge Pearson decided that he had no 
power to grant sucha writ. The case was 
carried to the Supreme Court, which, through 
Chief Justice Sharswood, rendered the fol- 
lowing opinion sustaining the Court below, 
and even going further, and plainly stating 
that Mr. Hawker was not entitled to the 
Mandamus on the merits of his case: 
OPINION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
eee 


Error to the Court of Common 
Pleas of Dauphin county, 


US. 
Wickersham. 
Per Curiam: Upon the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin 
county to issue Mandamus to a State officer, we adopt 
the opinion of the learned President of the Court 
below. 

Apart from this question, we think even if the Court 
had jurisdiction, the relator did not show himself 
entitled to the mandamus for which he prayed. It is 
true that by the Act of April 9, 1867, it was provided 
that serving as County, City, or Borough Superintend- 
ent shall be deemed a sufficient test of qualification ; 
but the act also provides that if upon examination of 


such as is required, or if objection be made in con- 
formity with the 4th section of the Act of April 17, 
1865, the Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
appoint two competent persons, himself being the 
the third, to examine the person elected—and if upon 
such examination his qualifications are found insuff- 
cient, the commission shall not issue. The answer of 
the respondent shows that such objections were made 
—the committee appointed—and a report made un- 
favorable to the relator. It is clear, we think, that it is 
only when no objections are interposed that the pro- 
vision that serving as County, City, or Borough Super- 
intendent shall be deemed a sufficient test of qualfica- 
tion. Such service may have shown that the candi- 


date was entirely disqualified. 
Judgment affirmed. 








the evidence of competency it shall not prove to be- 
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MISCELLANY. 


I, NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


O far as we are able to learn, West Marlborough, 
Chester county, is the banner district for lady 
school directors, having elected three this spring. It 
was charged before the election that, as new houses 
are to be erected, it would be best to elect men, but 
the voters thought differently. 

Prof. W. B. Hall, who for years has had charge of 
music in the scheols of Lancaster city, and who is 
well known as a vocalist, has just been elected to the 
same department at the State,Normal School at 
Indiana. 

D. G. Williams, County Superitendent of York 
county, visited all the schools of the county during 
this term, and held twenty-six institutes besides. 

Teachers of Armstrong, Indiana, and Westmore- 
land counties held a joint institute at Leechburg, 
which was well attended and a success in every way, 
even financially, for when all the expenses were paid 
there was a balance left of seventy-seven dollars. 

Milwaukee will establish, this spring, a free kinder- 
garten, upon the plan of the St. Louis kindergartens, 
It will be under the supervision of Miss S. A. Stew- 
art, principal of the Normal Department, and will be 
considered a branch of that department. 
Francisco Board of Education has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the whole system of kindergarten 
instruction, and to consider the advisability of adopt- 
ing it in connection with the public school system of 
California. This action is apparently the result of a 
recent vigorous discussion in the San Francisco news- 
papers and schools of the Quincy method. 

Girard College now contains 870 orphans, and its 
income has sq increased since Girard’s death that the 
new buildings necessary to receive this large number 
have been build entirely from that income without 
trenching on the fund. The college has thus far re- 
ceived and educated 2,464 orphans, and has inden- 
tured under the provisions of the will 1028 boys. A 
large proportion of those who have left its walls are 
doing satisfactorily in life, while some have already 
attained distinction. The development of Mr. Girard’s 
coal landsin Pennsylvania has raised the gross income 
of the estate from $67,953.44 in 1833 (the year after 
his death) to $877,165.72 in 1879. 

Mr. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, was more than 
ayear ago requested by General Klyotaka Kuroda, 
minister of the Interior Department of his Imperial 
Japanese Majesty, “to accept a small token of their 
appreciation of his services in behalf of Japanese stu- 
dents.” That “small token of sincere thanks”? ar- 
rived last week in the form of a beautiful breakfast, 
dinner and tea set of china of about 200 pieces, with 
with his initials on each. The exquisite decorations 
of each piece show why so long a time was needed to 
complete the set. 

The Central High School committee of the Board 
of Education, Philadelphia, met recently in the High 
school building, and made several transfers among the 
teachers of the institution. The professorship of Eng- 
lish literature, which had become vacant by the death 
of Joseph W. Wilson, was filled by the selection of 
Professor Franklin Taylor, the present professor of 
Belles-Lettres and Elocution. Professor E, W. Vodges 
was transferred from the professorship of mental and 
political science to the place made vacant by Professor 


The San, 





Taylor's transfer. F. F. Christine, principal of the 
Boy’s Grammar School in the Twenty-Second ward, 
was selected as professor of mental and political 
science, 

The trustees of the State Normal School, Edinboro, 
will make the following repairs and additions this 
season: Remove and rebuild the academy. The in- 
terior will be rearranged and made entirely new, There 
will be three rooms 24x28 and three 14x24, with hall 
and vestibule. Repair and rearrange Assembly Hall, 
making a library room 42x64, two class rooms 20x30, 
and two rooms for apparatus each 14x25. Erect a 
new brick school house, with six rooms 20x30. 

All the work will be plain, substantial and service- 
able. The casings and wainscoting will be made of 
hard wood polished, The ceiling and side walls will 
have tinted hard finish, The rooms will be well 
lighted, ventilated and heated. The expense of the 
improvements is placed at $12,000. When completed 
the class-room accomodations of the school will not be 
surpassed by any school in the State. 

Prof. W. T. Roepper died at his residence, in Beth- 
lehem, on Thursday morning last, at the age of 70 
years. He was avery prominent man in the Moravian 
church, having had charge of the Moravian school in 
Holland and Ireland for a number of years. He was 
educated for the ministry, but was never ordained. 
He devoted much of his time to the sciences, and was 
professor of mineralogy and geology in Lehigh Uni- 
versity for about five years, and at the same time was 
curator of the museum at that institution. He was 
recognized as one of the best mineralogists in the 
country, and was the discoverer of the celebrated 
Zinc Ore Mines, in Friedensville, Lehigh county. 

The County Superintendent of Butler county, as- 
sisted by Deputy Superintendent Houck, held six 
local institutes, one at each of the following places : 
Butler, Saxonburg, Prospect, Evansburg, West Sun- 
bury and Fairview. This was an experiment in 
Butler county, but Superintendent McKee is highly 
gratified with the results. The teachers, directors and 
friends of education turned out in large numbers, and 
co-operated most heartily with the County Superin- 
tendent in his earnest efforts to advance the cause of 
education in his county. 

President Angell, of Michigan University, men- 
tioned at the recent meeting of the Tri-State Teachers’ 
Association some of the disadvantages of the teacher’s 
profession. Among them was the temptation to the 
teacher to limit his learning and his intellectual de- 
velopment to the amount required in his daily duties ; 
the tendency to do his work in the spirit of dull rou- 
tine; the danger of falling into an exaggerated pro- 
fessional habit or priggish air; and a temptation to 
become conceited, to hold an undue estimate of his 
ability and learning. “I have sometimes heard it 
said,’ added Mr. Angell, “ that you will see more 
evidences of this conceit in a convention of teachers 
at an ordinary teachers’ institute than in most assem- 
blies of men.” 

The scientific department of the State Normal 
School, at Millersville, has recently received a large 
and valuable collection of physical and chemical ap- 
paratus, imported from Germany. It was obtained 
from Mr. W. Apel, instrument maker to the University 
of Goettingen, an ingenious and scientific mechanician. 
The school now possesses a remarkably fine collection 
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of apparatus, sufficient for the most advanced courses 
in physics and chemistry. The department is in 
charge of Dr. Baker, a graduate of Goettingen Uni- 
versity, a gentleman distinguished alike for his scien- 
tific attainments and his modesty. 

‘The tenth and eleventh annual reports of the Su-. 


perintendent of the Public Schools of Pittsbnrgh have | 
just been issued, covering the years 1877-8 and 


1878-9, the school year closing under the new law on 
September 1, 1879. The combined reports make a 
pamphlet of 121 pages, and gives statistics of the re- 


ceipts and expenditures of the school department, | 
names of pupils of the High School, lists of teachers, | 


boards of directors of the sub-districts, the enrollment 
and average attendance of pupils, and the receipts and 
expenditures of each sub-district in the city. From 
the report of 1878-1879 we learn that there are 52 


district and one High School building in the city, | 
which, including the furniture, are worth $1,900,000, | 
There are 222 school directors in the city, and 456 | 
teachers were employed during the year. The total | 


admissions to the schools were 23,216; the average 
monthly enrollment 18,804, and the average daily at- 
tendance 15,887. 

Superintendent Larrabee, of Wayne county, informs 
his teachers that for the coming term the examinations 
are to be more thorough than heretofore. He also 
suggests that they study more of the natural sciences, 


especially physiology and botany, and as an encour- | 
agement he will give to all who desire it, and whose | 
last certificate averaged at least seventy-five per cent., | 
| epoch. There is strong evidence of a yet earlier hu- 
| man existence in America. 


an examination in those branches, and mark the re- 
sult on the certificate. 

Honesdale borough has probably the best managed 
public school library in the State. It contains not 
only many books, but what is better, they are first- 
class. J. M, Dolph, principal of the schools, is the 
acting librarian. The schools of Honesdale rank with 
the best in the State, and much of the credit is due to 
the efficient administration of Mr. Dolph. 


The Pennsylvania State training school contains an | 
idiot boy with a wonderful memory. So remarkable | 
are his powers of memory, that, after listening to a ser- | 


mon or other discourse, he is able to repeat it verbatim, 


preserving also the intonation of the speaker. As a | 
test of this singular faculty the lad was once taken to | 
Media to attend a lecture on some scientific matter, | 
and the next day was asked to repeat it. To the as- | 


tonishment of all he readily repeated the entire lecture, 
rendering Latin phrases and technicalities as glibly as 
the vernacular. 


grievously overworked and grievously underpaid, is 
the statement of Zhe Telegraph of that city. “It is 
unreasonable to expect,’’ it adds, “that a woman who, 


after a toilsome day in the school-room, is compelled | 
to sit up until nearly midnight with examination | 
papers, averages, and all that sort of thing, will take | 


the liveliest sort of interest in higher educational 


renest routine. As our school system is at present 
organized, not only is no encouragement held out to 
the teachers to interest themselves in the science of 
teaching, but they are subjected to the most enormous 
discouragements.”’ It is proposed in Philadelphia to 
give teaching licenses only for a short term at first, 
and to provide a system of re-examination to test the 
teacher’s capacity. 

The Berlin University has four thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-two students this winter, while the 
University at Leipsic, formerly the most frequented, 
has three thousand three hundred and forty-five. 








II, SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


OFFICIAL statistics show that 16,727,669 stamps 
were affixed to patent medicines in England during 
last year. They yielded a revenue of $700,000. 

An advertisement of a railroad company in Italy 
recently for 1000 workmen at 1.80 francs (36 cts.) a 
day was answered by 28,000 applicants. 

According to Humboldt, the coldest town in the 
world is Jakutsk, a city of 5,000 inhabitants in East- 
ern Siberia, Its mean annual temperature is 43.7° F. 

The highest inhabited house in this country is on 
Mount Lincoln, Colorado. It is 14,157 feet high. 
The railway village of Galera, in Peru, is 15,635 feet 
high, 

There is in Elmwood cemetery, Memphis, a tree 
part oak and partelm. ‘The trunk is to all appear. 
ances oak, and one of the two large branches is oak 
and the other elm. 

Dr. Hammond’s opinion of pie: “ Pie is vile be- 
cause it is indigestible, inexcusable, and mysterious, 
It is indigestible because of the very nature of its 
composition ; it is inexcusable because it is tampering 


| with the holiest functions of the stomach to offer pie 


to it in place of food; and it is mysterious because you 
don’t know what you are eating. Purchased pie is 
the worst of all.” 

Prof. Marsh favors an estimate placing the antiquity 
of man in Europe at 250,000 years, according to data 
furnished by a study of the phenomena of the glacial 


A copy of the South Carolina and Georgia almanac 


| for 1794, which has been found by the Charleston (S. 
| C.) Mews, gives the population of the chief cities of 


the Union as follows: Philadelphia, 42,520; New 


| York, 30,000; Charleston, 20,000; Boston, 18,000; 


Bultimore, 15.503; Newport, 6,000. 

Before the invention of hats, both men and women 
generally wore close-knit woolen caps. Man’s hat 
was invented in 1404 at Paris, by a Swiss. Hats were 
first worn in England in the time of Henry VII., and 
first manufactured in London, in 1510. 

The “ Jenner Vaccine Farm,’”’ near Chambersburg, 
Pa., for supplying vaccine matter to be used as a pre- 
ventive for small-pox, is in successful operation, The 
matter is obtained from healthy heifers from six to 
sixteen years old. The animals are vaccinated, and 
after from five to eight days, the hardened lymph is 


| gathered in glass tubes, and on prepared quills and 
That many of the teachers of Philadelphia are | 


ebony points. Special attention is given to the health 
and comfort of the animals; they are provided with 
upholstered sacks when kept in a lying posture. The 
farm is in charge of Doctors Suesserott and Mark- 
lein. 

There are in the United States 275,000 Indians, 
and of this number 55,438 are located on 20,783,309 


| acres in the Indian Territory. In Minnesota, Wis- 
methods, or in anything else but the baldest and bar- | 


consin, Nebraska, Kansas, lowa, Colorado and Ore- 
gon there are 36 reservations, embracing 21,522,507 
acres. We have made 929 treaties with 327 different 
bands of Indians, 

A match that may be repeatedly struck, yielding a 
light each time, has been patented. It consists of two 
rods, one of potassium chlorate and clay, and the 
other of phosphorus and clay, placed side by side. A 
scraper sliding under the ends of the rods removes 2 
portion of each, and unites the separate fragments, 
producing the light. 

The route of the new inter-oceanic railway across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is through the state of 
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Chiapas, which contains no iron, and has no iron in- 
dustry of any kind. Within a radius of eighty miles 
around Palenque, the capital, there is not a single 
blacksmith, and the only iron articles in use are axes 
and machetas, imported from the United States. 
Nails are unknown to the people of this state, cords 
and the tendrils of vines being used instead. The 
tortilla is prepared by grinding the corn between 

stones. 
The Lyon Medical gives the legal marriageable age 
in different countries in Europe as follows : 
Men, 


Women. 
14 years. 
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Catholic and Orthodox Hungary. 
Protestant Hungary 

a ecsuens nobeees 

Portugal. 

Russia...... 

Roumania... 

Saxony......, 

Switzerland. 

A man with a monstrous head has been found in 
Jersey. The head measures 33 inches round at the 
middle of the forehead, and 44 inches over the fore- 
head and under the chin. Its estimated weight is 
80 pounds, which is two-fifths of his entire weight. 
The distance between the inner corners of the eyes is 
four inches, and that between the temples thirteen 
inches. The physicians say that this monstrous de- 
velopment is not a case of hydrocephalus, but an ab- 
normal growth of skull and brain. The man is so top- 
heavy that he cannot stand upon his feet, but is 
obliged to lie continually. His knowledge is very 
limited, his mind being that of a child. 

The Great Eastern, the largest vessel afloat, is 680 
feet long, 32 feet wide at the widest place, and 58 
feet deep. Her estimated tonnage is 22,627 tons. 
She has stowage for 6,000 tons cargo, and can carry 
10,000 tons of coal. Her draught of water when 
loaded is 30 feet. She has ample accommodations 
for 800 first-class, 2,000 second-class, and 1,200 third- 
class passengers. ‘This mammoth vessel has proved a 
complete failure as a passenger or freight steamer, and 
has been called into service only in laying sub-marine 
cables. It is now proposed to use her as a transport 
for cattle to European markets. While steamers 
as large as the Great Eastern would be useless 
for ordinary purposes, those of more moderate 
dimensions, yet very large, have proven entirely 
successful. Several of these large vessels have re- 
cently been placed upon the ocean, as The Gallia of 
the Cunard line, 5,200 tons; the Arizona of the Guion 
line, 5,300 tons; and the Orient for an East India 
line, 5,386 tons. 
these are now building, one for the Cunard company 
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nent. After several explorations, however, Mr. 
Donald Mackenzie boldly asserts that by piercing a 
a sand-bar three hundred yards long and thirty feet 
deep, an artificial sea may be created in the Sahara 
Desert covering sixty thousand square miles. Com- 
munication once established with the ocean, he thinks 
the in-rush of the water would create a navigable 
channel. The interior sea would occupy the great 
basin of El Joof, a depression in the western part of 
the desert, two hundred feet in depth below the level 
of the ocean. 

RAPIDITY OF THOUGHT.—By way of ascertaining 
just how fast we can think, experiments, with the use 
of several forms of apparatus, have been made by 
scientific men. In all the experiments the time re- 
required for a simple thought was never less than a 
fortieth of a second. In other words, the mind can 
perform not more than 2,400 simple acts in a minute, 
1,500 a minute being the rate for- middle age. From 
these figures it will be seen how absurd are many pop- 
ular notions in regard to the fleetness of thought, how 
exaggerated are the terrors of remorseful memory that 
moralists have invented for the moment of dying. 
And we may reasonably “discount ”’ all the stories of 
told by men saved from drowning, cut down before 
death by hanging, or rescued from sudden peril from 
other causes. No doubt a man may think of a great 
multitude of experiences, good or bad, in a few min- 
utes ; but that the thoughts and emotions of a long life 
may surge through the mind during the seconds of 
asphyxiation, is manifestly impossible. 

IRON IN THE ATMOSPHERE.—Observations of 
snow collected on mountain-tops, and within the 
Arctic circle far beyond the influence of factories and 
smoke, confirm the supposition that minute particles 
of iron float in the atmosphere, and in time fall to the 
earth. Some physicists believe that these floating 
particles of iron are concerned in the striking phe- 
nomena of the aurora. Gronemann, of Gottingen, 
holds that streams of the particles revolve round the 
sun, and that when passing the earth they are at- 
tracted to the poles, and stretch forth as long fila- 
ments into space. But as they travel with planetary 
velocity they become ignited in our atmosphere, and 
thus produce the Juminous appearances of aurorz. 
In his recent voyages, Prof. Nordenskjold examined 
snow far in the north, beyond Spitzbergen, and found 
therein exceedingly small particles of metallic iron, 
phosphorus and cobalt. 

MEXICAN BAROMETER.—On board a Mexican 
steamer recently arrived at Mobile, was a barometer 


| of very simple construction, but of greatest accuracy. 


And two vessels much larger than | 


to be of 7,500 tons, and one for the Inman company | 


to be of about 8,000 tons. 


| tightly glued together. 


A gigantic engineering scheme is that of M. de | 


Sainte Ann to bridge the English Channel. As pro- 
posed by him, the bridge would be about twenty-two 
miles long. It would rest on at least 175 immense 


Stone piers, built to a height of nearly one hundred | 


and fifty feet above the sea level, the piers in the deep- 
est portion of the channel extending nearly two hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the water. The cost is 
estimated at 300,000,000 francs. 

It is generally believed that a large outlay of capi- 
tal and considerable engineering skill would be re- 
quired to create an inland sea on the African conti- 


It consisted only of a long strip of cedar, very thin, 
about two and a half feet in length, about an inch 
wide, cut with the grain, and set in a block, or foot. 
This cedar strip was backed, or lined, with one of 
white pine, cut across the grain, and the two were 
To bend these when dry is 
to snap them, but on the approach of bad weather the 
cedar curls over until the top at times touches the 
ground. This simple instrument is the invention of a 
Mexican guitar maker, and such is its accuracy that 
it will indicate the coming on of a storm full twenty- 
four hours before any other kind of barometer known. 
If this instrument acts as described, there could easily 
be a scale made by comparison with a mercurial ba- 
rometer, and it could be used in place of the mercu- 
rial It, we doubt not, would-be much cheaper also, 
placing it within the reach of persons now unable to 


| possess a mercurial or aneroid barometer. 
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POLISH MAY SONG. 








May is here, the world re - joi - ces; om LA on her smiles to greet her. 
Birds through ev - ’ry thick-et call - ing, Wake the woods to sounds of glad - ness: 
Earth toheav’n lifts up her voi - ces; Sky, and field, and wood, and riv - er; 
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Mat a7 flow’r come forth to meet her! 


Grove andfield lift up their voi - ces; 
Hark! the long- drawn notes are fall - ing, Sad, butpleas-ant in their sad - ness. 
With theirheart our heart re --joi - 
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ces; For His gifis we praise the Giv - er. 
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Hap - py May, blithesome May! 
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Hap - py May, blithe -some May! Win - ter’s reign has pass’d a - way! 














. Fa-ther, whate’er of earth-ly bliss Thy sov’-reignwill de - nies, 
2, Give me acalm and_ thankful heart, From ey - ‘ry mur- mur free; 


3. Let the sweet hopethat Thou art mine My life and death at tend, 
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Let this pe - ti- tion rise. 






Ac -cept-ed_ at Thy throne of _ grace, 
The bless-ings of Thy grace im - part, And let me live to Thee. 
shine, And crown my journey’s end, 


pres-ence through my jour-ney 
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